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Care and Use of Manure. 


of stable or barnyard manure 
several distinet points, said a 

ita Farmers’ Institute in Ontario, 
»>he named as the species of 
cing it; and its age and econdi- 
und accommodation given it, 

1 quality supplied, the man- 
the manure during its aecumu- 
treatment after it reaches the 


all these enter 
its value to 


that 
1¢ calculation of 


| estion 
+} 


but his after statement that 

animals leave from 80 to 95 per 

of the mapurial value of their food in 

their exerements, while milch cows and 


«rowing animals leave from 60 to 75 per 
‘nut., we think altogether too high unless 
the animals are fed more than they can 
digest. Thetable of Dr. J. B. Lawes, the 
late well-known experimenter in England, 
gives the manure value of 31 different 


foods, and we will quote a few of 
them, such as are most used in this 
country.. Cottonseed cake is the _ highest | 


at $27.83 per ton, rapeseed cake next at 
£21.01 and linseed cake $19.72. Malt dust 
or sprouts $18.21. Fine middlings $13.53, 
coarse middlings or ship stuff $14.36 and 
bran $14.59, peas $13.38, wheat $7.08, Indian 
neal $6.65 and malt the same, oats $7.70, 
malt $6.65 and barley $6.32. Clover hay 
takes high rank at $9.64 and meadow hay 
Si.45. Wheat and barley straw are a little 
nore than &2 and oat straw but $2.90. Roots 
add from 80 cents up to $1.50 to the manure 
when a ton is fed. 

rhese were based on the prices of nitro- 
gen and mineral elements in commercial fer- 
tilizers, about 1859 probably, as the table 
was published in 1860. The values would 
not be as high at the present time, and, in 
fact, we think they are misleading to some 
extent, as the fertilizing elements in the 
concentrated foods or grains are more read- 
ily available than those in the hay and 
straw. Harris gives these elements in a ton 
of fresh manure of fairly average quality, as 
124 pounds of nitrogen, 65 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid and 135 pounds of potash, or 
less than thirty-three pounds in a ton. 

But this supposes that allthe liquids are 
saved as well as the solids. How important 
this is may be seen by another table quoted 

the speaker first referred to. He gave the 
value of a ton of the solids and liquids from 
the horse, as $1.36 for solids, and $8.62 for 
Cattle, solids 86 cents and liquids 
*.14; sheep, solids $1.59 and liquids $11.31; 

ine, solids $1.79 and liquids $3.06. If 
se values are even approximately correct, 
see the importance of using absorbents 
uur stables and yards, and even of 
nent floors on which all liquids will be 

ived, also of preventing all leaching or 
shing away. 

Manure placed under a shed Nov. 3 had 

en 12.9 pounds of nitrogen in a ton. On 


juids, 


ril 30 and Aug. 30, it had still 10.2 pounds, | 


ion Noy. 13,10 pounds, though it had 
1242 pounds of total weight. That 
ed to ferment inaheap had the same 
tart with, and retained 12.8 pounds on 
130, and 9.3 and 9.2 pounds at the other 


s, though it had lost but 609 pounds of | 


weight. That spread in the barnyard 
2 pounds left on April 30, 5 pounds on 
“) and 45 pounds on Nov. 13. It had 
s\0 pounds of total weight. It had lost 
two-thirds of its nitrogen in a litfle 

L year, 
t had been spread upon level land but 
of this would have been lost, as it 
| have been absorbed by the soil or 
up by the crops. We believe in doing 


‘ winter, when the snow is not deep or | 


ind so that it would. not wash away or 
vered by water in the spring. At an 
inent conducted upon the station 
at Ottawa, Canada, earried on for 
il years, they found but little differ- 
in value on ordinary farm crops 


cen the ton of fresh manure from the | 


und a ton of well-rotted manure, the 
e being a little in favor of the fresh 


re, 


‘ there are certain values of barnyard | 
ire that the statisticians and compilers | 


jes cannot give us. The first is the 
of the organic or vegetable manure in 
ilto make it porous and to help to 
‘\ve or liberate the mineral elements in 
both these it effects better if it is 


ed fresh than when rotted, and in de- 
‘ing there is a heat developed that will 
‘1 to cramble and warm up a cold clay 
‘hese also are the results of plowing 
‘er green crops for manure, even other 
‘\ those that gather and store up a sup- 
of nitrogen, 
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If these effects cannot always be weighed | 
and measured, every careful investigator 
has learned that they exist in varying quan- 
tities according to the character of the soil 
and of the crops grown. And this brings us | 
to other things upon which must depend the 
value of the manure, its adaptability to soil 
and crop. Many farmers have learned by 
experience, rather than from books and 
lectures, that different soils require differ- 
ent treatment and different fertilizing ele’ 
ments, and that some kinds of manures are 
better than others for certain erops. 

Ilere comes ina part of the value of com- 
mercial fertilizers. If the farmer can learn 
what he most needs he can have a fertilizer 
compounded to meet his wants, or he can 
use what is called a complete fertilizer con- 
taining nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- | 
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Space, as near as possible to the require- 
ments of the colony. When this is done it 
is time after feeding is over to put on the 
outer boxes with chaff cushions between 
them and the hive, and to consider that they 
will need little or no more care until spring, 
excepting to narrow the entrance if there 
comes an extreme cold spell. If snow drifts 
over the hive it will do no harm, unless 
there comes a rain and freeze, so that the top 
of the snow drift becomes a sheet of ice im- 
pervious to air, in which case it should be 
broken away. 

W. H. Vinton in a communication to the 
Maine Farmer asks this question: ‘* Who 
has ever heard of anorchard in the midst of 
and surrounded by innumerable bee hives 


| ever producing any more fruit than another 








not the case, it would not seem 
possible to get a colony of pure-bred 
Italians in one season from introducing 
onlya queen. We do not say that we are 
sure this has been done, but we have an 
impression that we have seen instances of 
it, although it may have been that the queen 
had been impregnated before she was in- 
troduced. But even in that case, the young 
queens and the drones in the same hive must 
be brothers and sisters, and that would result 
in inbreeding again. 

When the assertion was made that bees 
were to be held responsible for the spread 
of the pear blight, we declared that if true 
the benefit which the bees were doing in 
pollenizing the blossoms was of more value 


| than thedamage they could do by spread- 





Diversified Farming. 


Although the leaders in modern scien- 
| tifie agriculture tell us that specialization 
| must become more and more the feature of 
farming in the future, it must be impressed 
upon the average farmer that he has to take 
this advice in a modified form. 
| tions of the country are learning that spe- 

cialization in farming or horticulture is dan- 
| gerous, for when disaster comes to that re- 





| gion everything is ruined. The South raised | 


_ nearly all cotton at one time, and lost heavily 
| every year that the crop was too large or it 
| failed to produce a fair yield. Now farmers 
raise other things beside cotton in the 
South, and they are doing better in their 
diversified farming than ever before. By 
not pinning all their faith to one crop they 




















THE UNEXPECTED CROP. 


From ‘‘ The Old Farm,’’ 


by Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr. 


PR. A. Russell, Pudlisher. Copyright ~“°{> by Robert H. Russell. 
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adjacent to 
| the main building are ample and handsome, 
and it is hoped that Congress wil! authorize 
| the erection of a large building suitable to 
house the present department, which is now 
| Scattered in ten or fifteen buildings around 
| the main edifice. 
The Weather Bureau, during the year, has 
| continued its experiments with wireless tel- 
egraphy, and messages have been sent over 
| fifty miles. . 

In the Bureau of Animal Industry experi- 
ments have been continued in the treatment 
of hog cholera by the serum method, Texas 
fever and tuberculosis, while the Bureau 
has distributed over a million doses of 

| blackleg vaccine during the year. 
| The dairy division has had men in Porto 
Rico and Cuba in the interests of American 
dairy products, while agents have been in 
the Far East preparing a market for our 
| creamery products in sealed packages. The 
secretary has been much pleased over the 
+ authority granted him by Congress to in- 
spect American dairy products intended for 
export, and this work has been placed in 
operation. 

The chemistry forces of the department 
have carried ona vigorous warfare against 
adulterated foods, not only of home produe- 
tion, but also all foods and food products 
imported. Good results have arisen from 
the importation of the Blastephaga insect, 
which fertilizes and makes productive the 


Smyrna fig. A parasite has been imported 
which preys on the olive seale. 

Successful experiments have been made 
looking to the practical extermination of the 


mosquito by the use of petroleum and other 
specifics, 

The work in which the secretary is espe- 
cially interested is the securing of many 
new seeds and plants, and improved varie- 
ties of those already grown in the United 
States. Agents have been sent all over the 
world for this purpose and their reports are 
interesting. 

The experiments conducted in South Car- 
olina with tea-growing and in Connecticut 

| with the growing of fine Sumatra-leaf to- 
| baceos have produced good resulis. 
{ The question of irrigation will come in for 
| a goodly portion of the report, as this sub- 
| ject is coming into greater prominence each 
year. 
| Dr. L. O. Howard, the Entomologist of 
| the Department of Agriculture, when seen 
| in regard to the report that this country is 
1 to be visited by a locust plague next year, 





ash, with a reasonable certainty that some 
of these will supply his needs and: increase 
his crop. If he can grow a crop of clover to 
be fed out on the farm with a proper ration 
of the grain feeds, he has but little need to 
buy nitrogen to add tohis barnyard manure, 
unless for some crop that has need of it to 
stimulate a rapid growth of leaf and stalk. 

A good acre of clover has in stalks, leaves 
and roots about 138 pounds of nitrogen, 46 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 115 pounds 
of potash, all available when it decays in 
the soil. When clover is too much needed 
for feeding out to be plowed under, it is a 
satisfaction to know that when fed each ton 
returns about $9 worth of fertilizer in the 
manure, and the roots of a two-year-old 
‘clover sod have about one-half as much ma- 
nurial value when plowed under as the 
whole crop would have. 

There are certain crops, garden crops 
more frequently, that need to make rapid 
growth, that will do better on well-rotted 
manure than fresh manure, though many 
farmers who use manure fresh or nearly 80 
supplemented them with commercial fer- ; 
tilizers to stimulate the early growth until | 
the manure decays in the soil and the plant | 
roots reach it. | 

Those who let their manure rot before | 
using it need to be careful to do their work | 
in such a way as not to let it waste by leach- | 
ing or evaporation. The first is very nearly | 
checked by keeping it heaped under the | 
covered shed or barn cellar, with cement 
floor under it, and the last by keeping it | 


| orchard which did 


not have a bee hive 
within ten miles of it? Wedo not know 
that we ever heard of an orchard that was 
under either condition, but we have heard 
of orchards in which the yieid of fruit 
was nearly or quite doubled by the 
placing of a half dozen colonies of bees 
in or near them, and this gain was not 
for one year alone, but for a period of 
over ten years, without any other improve- 
ment in the care of the orchard. Simply 
neglect, excepting so far as gathering the 
fruit. In fact, in one instance the increased 
yield was too much, as the apples were 
many, but too small for many of them to be 
marketable, excepting for cider, a fault 
which might have been remedied by prun- 
ing and a judicious thinning. 

Healso, in commenting on a previous 
writer, says: ‘‘ You say the fruit apparently 
set well; but suddenly, by some occult 
mysterious power or want of vital energy, 
the majority of fruit blighted and dropped. 
Now if the fruit set well, then the polleniza- 
tion is all right, even without the bees, as 1 
maintain. ”’ 

In this Mr. Vinton displays an ignorance 
of the effects of pollenization, which is very 
deplorable in this enlightened age. Its 
effects are not, whether it is accomplished 
by bees or other insects, or by wind dis- 
tributing the pollen, to cause fruit to set, or 
to change the character of the fruit, except- 
ing in cases of cross fertilization or pollen- 
ization, between two different varieties, but 
it enables the fruit to buar seed. It is the 
bringing‘of the male and female elements 





moist, well trampled down, and with a | together to propagate the species. 


covering of dry earth or other absorbent to 
get the ammonia that might escape during. 
fermentation. 

Many dairy farmers do not place a suf- 
ficient value on their manure, when they 

are feeding clover hay, bran and cottonseed 
or gluten meal. They know they can grow 
good crops, but they scarcely realize that it 
is because rich food has made a manure heap 
rich in fertility. We remember when in 
Massachusetts some of the best farmers 
used to buy cattle to fatten, and if they | 
could get as much money for the beef as the 
stock and food had cost, they were willing 
to accept the manure as _ pay for their labor. 
_ The time may come when it will pay to do | 

this again. Grain feed is high priced now, 
but so are meats, and we have thought it | 
as profitable to fatten cattle and hogs when | 
grain was high priced as when it was very 
cheap. 

The great needs <f the farmers then are 
to make a goodly quantity of rich manure, | 
to save it without waste and to use it) 
judiciously, and if all their savings for the | 
year are represented by that, it will be as | 
good as money in the bank. 

>+—__— | 
Bees and Honey. 

While the better time to feed the bees to | 
induce brood raising is the latter part of | 
September, that there may be a goodly num- 
ber of young bees to form the winter colony, | 
so that they may live and be strong in the | 
spring, this year there seemed little need of 
it. The fall flowers, goldenrod, heartsease, 
wild asters and others, were in bloom and 
untouched by the frost until well into Octo- 
ber, and with a good, prolific, young queen 
there should be plenty of young bees and 
even some brood on the first of December. 
But now they need to be examined to see if 
they have stores enough to feed them all 











some of the outer frames and reduce the 


Experiments made with trees in bloom, 
covered with mosquito netting to keep the 
bees away, have showed that the fruit set as 
well as that on adjoining trees to which the 
bees were allowed to go freely, but when it 
had reached the stage where it usually be- 
gan to develop the seed it began to fall, and 
not a fruit ripened. This is more noticeable 
on stone fruit than on apples and pears, be- 
cause the latter are more often self-pollen- 
ized by the wind than the stone fruits, and 
because the demand upon their ‘“ vital 
energy” is not as great to produce the 
smaller seeds as that required to produce 


| the stones of the peach and plum. 


Whether a transfer of pollen is or is not 


| needed to produce a seedless fruit like the 


Navel orange, we cannot say, as we never 
saw them growing and have seen no data 
upon that subject, but we suspect that, hav- 


| ing no seeds, nature has provided some other 


method by which they would have perpet- 


; uated the species without seed, possibly by 


a sprout that might have started from that 
projection that we call the navel, from which 
it takes its name, when the fruit fell to the 
ground and decayed. We say we have no 
knowledge upon this question, but it would 
be analogous to the growing of the pine- 
apple or the banana without seed. 





Gleanings says that the drone and the 
queen from the same mother are not full 
brother and siste1, as the drone which is 
the father of the queen is not the father of 
the drone, as the drone is hatched so much 
later than the queen that this cannot be. 
This is a new idea to us, and we should not 


| like to endorse it, even upon as good author- 


ity as Dr. C. C. Miller, in whose column we 
find it. If correct, it may be considered as 
a provision of nature to prevent inbreeding. 
Yet we think we have seen colonies that 
were very strongly inbred, when the 
queen and drone must have been of 
the same parentage. If this were 


who told that the bees were guilty of spread- 
ing the blight, says that he does not think 


ity of the pear orchards would prevent 
spreading of the pear blight, and possibly 
check it but little. There are wild bees and 
| other insects that could do as much toward 
spreading it an apiary in the orchard, and 
he says he prefers to keep a few colonies in 
his own pear orchard to trying to get along 
without the services of the bees among the 
blossoms. 

We have had but little faith inthe theory 
of the blight being carried from the diseased 
tree to others by honey bees, because the 
most pronounced cases we ever saw did not 
occurwhen pear trees were in bloom,and they 
would not have visited them unless some 
| diseased condition, like the presence of 
honey dew on the leaves, attracted them. 
But if it should be found when trees were 
in bloom they might spread it if the diseased 
condition of the flower did not repel them. 

acath 3 ee 
Feeding This Winter. 

With grains so high this winter, the prob- 
lem of economical feeding of farm animals 
will press hard for solution. Undoubtedly 
many have made ample provisions in time 
either by reducing their stock or laying ina 
supply of cheaper food than corn and other 
grains. Good alfalfa hay will undoubt- 
edly furnish a key to the solution for 
many, and with an abundance of this 
on hand the sheep can be wintered 
easily and satisfactorily. This hay is 
one of the best for sheep men, and it can 
always be depended upon for winter feed- 
ing, but it hardly makes the best beef-pro- 
ducing food. Yet in combination with grains 
it furnishes a fair food even for beef cattle. 
It certainly will help to winter the cattle so 
that they will come forth in excellent con- 
dition for the spring trade. 

In raising spring lambs for market, how- 
ever, the grower must look upon the ques- 
tion of feed ina different way. These deli- 
cate animals must be fed carefully and with 
the right food. We cannot shift them off on 
substitute food and send them to market in 
time in a plump {condition. The only. pos- 
|sible way is to accept the standard 
| foods and be content with lower profits. 
| Of course ‘such matters usually regu- 
|late themselves. If it is more difficult 
and. expensive to raise spring lambs 
this year than others, the supply will be 
smaller and. prices higher. In this the 
farmer finds some consolation. There is a 
possibility of realizing just as much from 
his work when the feed is high priced as 
during winters when all grains are low. 
The main thing about spring lambs is that 
they must be fed and nourished as carefully 
as a baby, and when they are ripe for the 
market they must be sold immediately. 
There is no holding this stock over for 
any length of time. It must. be sold at 
the proper time. So feeding them should 
be arranged so carefully that they will be 
ready for market at a certain date. There 
should be no mistake in miscalculation. A 
few weeks either way may prove costly. 
Corn has gone to almost prohibitive prices 
this year, but .feeders will still find there is 
profit in good feeding. The main thing to 
remember is that difficulties for you are just 
as great as for allother feeders, and this 
roust eventually produce changes in the 
market that will even matters up a little. 
The whole business of feeding must be 











reduced to a science. E. P. SMITH. 


l ; 
ing the pear blight. Now Professor Waite, | are pretty sure of something for the year’s |. 
Likewise the | 


; outlay of time and labor. 
| farmers of Florida, while still raising orange 


| that the removal of the bees from the vicin- | do not exclude other crops, but year by year | 
| they are increasing the variety of their fruit | 
| and truck vegetables. In other words, the | 
| man who puts all his eggs in one basket may 


sooner or later lose all in one accident. 





concerning one, two or three crops. 
is the specialism we want on all farms 








Specialism in farming is needed up to the 


point of knowing all there is to be known . 
That | Cal, the former having the thirteen and 


today, whether they are in the North, South, , 
East or West. The farmer who can raise | remembered, the United States was visited 


the finest possible crop of wheat or corn, | by a perfect horde of the cicada, which we 


| said: 
‘The fulfillment of these predictions of 
| the entomologists are not at all surprising, 
whatever they may seem to the uninitiated, 
for we have known and calculated that there 
will be a locust plague in 1902, just as the 
| astronomers know when we are to have an 
| eclipse of the moon or the sun. 


| ‘The family of locusts, or rather cicada, 
| are divided into periodical and non-periodi- 


seventeen year broods according to their 


| periodical appearance. In 1885, it will be 


| breed excellent sheep, cows or pigs, and add | learned at that time was a junction of both 
| the thirteen and seventeen-year broods. se . 


|a small fruit or vegetable garden to the 


| place knows well that he has provided 


against ordinary accidents of weather, 
drought and insects. It is not too much 
to ask any farmer to study three crops 
like these so that he can excel in all. He 
may make one his special hobby, and carry 
it to a degree of success that will over- 


anchor to windward that may come in to 
save him in time ofa storm. Drifting from 
one crop to another is one of the worst prac- 
tices so prevalent in most parts of the coun- 
try. Weheard of somebody else striking it 
exceptionally rich in some crop we have 


don crops which we know something 
about, and try the new with which we 
have had no experience. Naturally, we 
fail to attain expected results, and the next 
year another report of somebody else’s suc- 
cess withanother crop stimulates us to imi- 
tate him. Thus we may abandon one crop 
after another and reach out for vain things. 
We cannot succeed in this way, because the 
knowledge which we purchase with experi- 
ence is lost each year, and hence we make 
no advancement. We must pin our faith to 
a few crops, and make them our specialties, 
studying them in the light of modern 
knowledge and personal experience, which 
will enable us to improve a little each year. 
Minnesota. | A. B. BABRETT. 
a ee 
Notes from Washington, D. C. 


tional interest, as the Department, now in 
its fifth year under Mr. Wilson, is begin- 
ning to realize some of the results of the 
policy instituted at an earlier day by the 
present secretary. It has been Mr. Wilson’s 
attempt to get into close touch with farmers 
and their needs, and he has made the De- 
partment of Agriculture an_ instrument 
to supply these needs, in so far as they 
come within the scope authorized by law. 
The department has been and is today carry- 
ing out the broad policy of encouraging and 
assisting Americans to grow those things 
which the United States imports from 
foreign lands, and at the same time to find 
markets in distant countries, where Ameri- 
can farmers may sell their surplus prod- 
ucts. 

In the last four years the Department of 
Agriculture has substantially expanded. 
Some time since the secretary conceived a 
scheme of reorganizing the department into 
bureaus, and this resulted in the establish- 
ment by the last Congress of four new bu- 
reaus under the Department of Agriculture. 
These are, a Bureau of Plant Industry, a 
Bureau of Forestry, a Bureau of Chemistry 
and a Bureau of Soils. 

The secretary is anxious to secure a new 
and adequate building for his department. 





shadow all others, but he needs a sheet | 


not cultivated, and forthwith we aban- | 


The forthcoming report of the Secretary | 
of Agriculture promises to be ot excep- | 


| ‘The female in the beginning lays her 
| eggs in slits or cracks, which she makes by 
means of a saw-like instrument, in the 
| limbs of young nursery stock and trees. In 
| acouple of weeks these eggs are hatched, 
and out of them come little insects, which 
| appear like small ants. These “ants”? run 
swiftly along the limbs of the trees 
/and then fall deliberately to the ground 
and burrow their way into the earth. It 
is here that the remarkable feature of the 
periodical cicada is apparent. These in- 
sects when once in the ground remain in 
their subterranean abodes for thirteen or 
seventeen years, according to the particular 
| brood to which they belong. At the end of 
that time they emerge—thousands and even 
millions of them—and quickly swarm over 


the trees and shrubbery, when their shells 
part in the middle of the back, and out of the 
old covering comes the true cicada or locust, 
as it is commonly called, although the word 
locust should apply more particularly to the 
grasshopper. 

‘*With each expected visit of the cicada, 
known as locust years, the newspapers fill 
their readers with awe at the great damage 
in prospect. As a fact the cicada harms 
young nursery stock and orchard trees and 
the young oak and maple. Their actual 
aerial existence is so short, from about the 
middle of May until as late as the first week 
in July, that they have but little time to 
commit great material damage, and the 
general twig pruning which they accomplish 
is often productive of good results. 

“* Nevertheless, next year the East in gen- 
eral will be visited by the locusts in great 
| abundance—the States of Indiana, Ohio, 

Kentucky, Pennsylvania, New York, New 

Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 

Virginia and Tennessee suffering to the 
| greatest extent. This breed is what we call 
the twenty-second breed of the seventeen - 
year cicada—its last appearance being in 
1885 and in 1868 before that, and so 
back until we come to the Revolutionary 
period. In fact, should we count time 
by the visits of this particular species of the 
periodical cicada, we could go back to the 
time when the Indians used it as an article 
of food,—they always associated a visit of 
the cicada with some direful calamity, as 
they told the Pilgrim Fathers—or even back 
until the time when the cicada had the birds 
of the air and the wild animals of the forests 
as the only auditors of its peculiar song. 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 


-— 
> 








Aside from humanitarian reasons we are 
glad that the brig Ohio got safe to port 
There are comparatively few brigs left, and 
the schooner, now that our own big ship- 
yard has put her into the class of steel ves- 
sels, is more than ever likely to become the 
only sailing craft. 
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Hgricultural. 


Winter Dairying. 

Where the conditions are such that win- 
ter dairying can be successfully pursued, it 
can be made a profitable business. Prices 
for butter are usually better in winter than 
in summer, and there is more time to prop- 
erly perform the work. But unless the con- 
ditions are favorable, it would be better to 
follow the older system of commencing 
dairy operations early in the spring. 

For both purposes good cows, those best 
ad°»ted to the business,-should be selected 
an .ept, sono more need be said on this 
point. 

The first thing to be considered in this 
business is the winter quarters. These 
should be made warm, light and comfort- 
able. There should be room enough for the 
cows, and to easily get around in caring for 
them. The floors should be so constructed 
as to meet the requirements of the animals 
of all sizes, and with the addition of suffi- 
cient bedding tend to keep them clean and 
comfortable. : 





— 


pounds the corresponding week last year. 
The exports of butter from Boston for 
the week were 76,049 pounds, against 3000 
pounds the corresponding week last year. 
From New York the‘exports were 2113 tubs. 
From Montreal 6044 packages were sent off. 
The statement of the Quincy Market Cold 
Storage Company for the week was as fol- 
lows: Taken in, 218 tubs; out, 9799 tubs; 
stock, 142,078 tubs, against 116,212 tubs same 
time last year. The Eastern Company re- 
ports a stock of 19,005 tubs, against 15,549 
tubs a year ago, and with thesetwo holdings 
added the total stock is 161,083 tubs, against 
131,761 tubs same time last year, an increase 
for the year of 29,322 tubs. 
po 
The Affair of the Diamond Necklace. 


BY BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 

One of the most interesting bits of French 
history, which was the great scandal of the 
court of Marie Antoinette, is the strange 
affair bearing the name that heads this 
article, and which has been touched upon 
|many times by historians, novelists and 
| dramatists in almost every European lan- 
guage. Theelder Dumas founded upon it 











It should be remembered that the cows 
are to remain in these stables during the 
long winter, where they will require much 
care from the owner,hence the desirability of 
having everything made as convenient as 
circumstances will admit for the comfort of 
the animals and the saving of labor in car- 
ing for them. 

After proper housing comes the question 
of feeding. If a satisfactory yield in milk is 


expected there must be feed to produce it, | 
and it should be the most suitable for the | 


purpose; for it will be quite different caring 
for cows giving milk and those that go dry 
at this season of the year. 

It is possible with proper kinds and com- 
binations of feed—both fodder and grain— 
to produce as good results from cows in win- 
ter as with the average of summer pastur- 
ages. At least this is the experience of the 
writer. 

For best results, the ensilage should cer- 
tainly forma prominent part in the daily 
rations of the cows, and the farmer who 
ealeulates to follow winter dairying will 
consult his own interest in providing this 
kind of fodder in sufficient amount for his 
use. 

I would also if possible have good clover 
hay, as these two kinds of fodder form the 
best combination for the purpose. The 
clover contains a large amount of protein, 
necessary to properly balance the carbo- 
hydrates in thecorn silage. With plenty of 
clover hay there will not need to be so much 
grain feed containing protein, as bran, the 
gluten feeds, cotton-seed meal, ete. 

With a sufficient amount of these feeds, 
fodder and grain, properly fed, there should 
be a good yield of milk rich in butter fat, 


provided the kind of cows for the purpose | 


are kept. 
I prefer feeding ensilage and hay both 


mornings and nights, giving about twenty- 
five pounds of the first with what hay the 
cows will eat. Give .ensilage first in the 
morning after milking and last at night. 
For grain, I prefer a mixture of wheat bran, 
gluten meal or feed, with a little cotton-seed 
meal. Give this twice a day with the ensi- 
lage. Feed four to eight pounds according 


to condition of cows. 
If the farmer has no ensilage then he must 


make as good a ration for the purpose as he 
can for milk and butter out of the fodders 
he has, feeding such kinds of grain as will 
best help to make a suitable ration. We do 
not feed at noon, not considering this best 
with two separate feeds morning and night. 

Regularity and carefulness in feeding are 
very essential. While it is important that 
the cows have enough, it is equally so that 
they are not overfed, as that I believe is 
worse than not having quite enough. The 
cows should ave good healthy appetites, 
and when these are reasonably satisfied 
that should be sufficient, foracow with a 
cloyed or dainty appetite will make poor 
returns for what she eats. 

Water sufficiently warm and not too far 
away is a matter that should receive care- 
ful attention, as this is only second in impor- 
tance to the feed; indeed, they are about 
equal. With the right kind of cows, good 
accommodations, plenty of the best feed for 
milk-producing purposes, warm water and 
suitable care, there is no reason why milk 
for the profitable production of butter in 
winter cannot be furnished in a satisfactory 
manner. This is the foundation of success- 
ful winter dairying. 

How the milk shall be made into butter 
on the farm or be otherwise disposed of 
will require a separate article for its con- 
sideration. E. R. Tower. 

Franklin County, Vt. 
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Butter Market. 


There have been scarcely enough of but 
ter sales this week to justify any change in 
market prices, yet it seems to be a little 
easier to get 24 cents for best creamery than 
it was a week ago, andonly large ash tubs 
are offered at 234 cents. Best marks of 
Eastern are 22 to 23 cents, and fair to good 
at18 to 21 cents. Northern and Western 
firsts are 22 to 23 cents, and.seconds 17 to 20 
cents. Junecreamery in storage sold very 
well, as shown by the quantity taken out last 
week, but extra sells at 21 to 214 cents, and 
fair to good 18 to 20 cents. Boxes and 
prints in fair demand at 244 cents for extra 
Northern creamery and 24 cents for extra 
Western. Extradairy is 22 cents, and fair 
to good 16 to 20 cents. Dairy in tubs, Ver- 
mont extra 20 cents, and New York 19cents, 
firsts 17 to 18 cents, seconds 15 to 16 cents 
and thirds 12 to 14 cents. Imitations dull 
at 134 to 154 cents, and so are ladles at 134 to 
144 cents. Renovated choice in fair demand 
at 18 to 19 cents, but common to good dull at 
14 to 17 cents. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending Nov. 23 were 15,380 tubs and 
16,944 boxes, a total weight of 715,288 pounds, 
including 106,350 pounds in transit for ex- 
port, and with the latter deducted the net 
total was 608,938 pounds, against 576,328 
pounds the previous week and 595,679 


Aching Joints 


In the fingers, toes, arms, and other 
parts of the body, are joints that are 
inflamed and swollen by rheumatism— 
that acid condition of the blood which 
affects the muscles also. 

Sufferers dread to move, especially 
after sitting or lying long, and their 
condition is commonly worse in wet 
weather. 

“Tt has been a long time since we have 
been without Hood’s Sarsaparilla. My 
father thinks he could not do without it. 
He has been troubled with rheumatism 
since he was a boy, and Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is the only medicine he can take that 


will enable him to take his place in the 
field.” Miss Apa Dory, Sidney, Iowa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove the cause of rheumatism—no 
outward application can. Take them. 








one of his finest novels, ‘‘ Dr. Balsamo,”’ in 
| which he doubtless intended to portray the 
| celebrated charlatan Cagliostro, whose con- 
| nection with the conspiracy was undoubted, 
| though in a minor degree, as will be later 
| observed, but who was one of the jugglers 
| in a transaction which many writers have 
| thought led Marie Antoinette to the guillo- 
| tine. 

The conspiracy of the Diamond Necklace 
was gotten up by a woman named the 
Countess de la Motte, who appeared upon 
| the stage of life more than one hundred and 
| thirty years ago, just when Madame de 
| Pompadour died, and when the star of 
| Madame du Barry was gaining theasce - 
| ant, and when Louis XV., their royal lover, 
| was growing too old to withstand the 
| blandishments of the latter siren, for whom 
| the Diamond Necklace was originally in- 
| tended. 

Asa couple of the aristocracy a hundred 
and more years ago were driving from their 
hotel in Paris to Passy, a little girlof eight 
years old, carrying a younger sister on her 
back, ran beside the carriage and appealed 

| for charity after the tollowing strange fash- 
on: “* Take pity on two poor orphans de- 
| scended from Henry II. of Valois, King of 
France.”’ The children were cared for 
and lodged, and their story inquired into 
|and confirmed. They were the direct 
descendants of one Henri de Saint Reme, 

who was an illegitimate son of Henry II. 

by the beautiful Diana of Poitiers, that 
| king who was accidentally killed by a lance 
| thrust in his right eye in a tilting match. 
|The eldest son of this bastard was the 

father of the little girl who cried along the 
road for charity, and. who afterwards be- 
came the celebrated Countess de la Motte, 
the chief actor ina plotto pretend to buy 
for Marie Antoinette the celebrated Dia- 
| mond Necklace. Jeanne de Valois, of royal 
; but left-handed blood, became an appren- 
tice to amantua-maker; but owing to a scan- 
| dal inthe family of her benefactors, she 
| was packed off to the well-known Abbey of 
| Longchamp, near Paris, of which George 
| Augusta Sala wrote that it was the naughti- 
| est nunnery in France, more than equal in 
| wickedness to Rabelais’ Abbey of Thelma, 
| which so worried that loving man, St. Vin- 
| cent de Paul. There Jeanne de Valois re- 
| ceived her education, and to her Applied the 
| old saying, “‘ What she did not know was 
not worth knowing.”’ 
' The commission to make the Diamond 
| Necklace, the execution of which was an 
| affair of time, was given by Louis XV. to 
| the crown jewelers. Every important city 
| in Europe was ransacked for matchless 
| gems, for the King’s mistress must have the 
| best and the costliest. The price agreed 
| upon for these jewels was two millions of 
francs or eighty thousand pounds sterling. 
| But before the magnificent bauble was fin- 
| ished, King Louis X V., the Well Beloved, 
| died of smallpox, deserted by every living 
| soul. The favorite for whom this Necklace 
| had been ordered was banished beyond the 
| precincts of the court, to ultimately meet her 
| fate by the guillotine inthe Reign of Terror. 
| Le Roi est Mort! Vivi le Roi! And so the 
| grandson of the dead king, now Louis XVI., 
| ascends the throne of France, with his beau- 
tiful wife, Marie Antoinette of Austria, to 
lay their heads finally on the block. The 
crown jewelers were in despair; they had 
an elephant on their hands. How could 
they foresee that their royal customer, 
full of health in November, 1773, when 
he gave the order, would die of smallpox 
within the following six months! They 
tried every means in their power to sell 
this Necklace, by sending engraved copies 
of it to every court in Europe; but 
no one wanted it. Even one of the part- 
ners traveled over Europe to sell this Neck- 
lace, which had not its equal in the entire 
world, but without avail. Marie Antoinette 
owed these crown jewelers 348,000 francs for 
a pair of diamond earings, of which amount 
she had paid on account 48,000 francs, leav- 
ing due from her at the date of her sup- 
posed connection with the affair three hun- 
dred thousand francs. Here was a chance 
for the crown jewelers to dispose of the 
Necklace which had been morally hanging 
about their necks like a leaden weight; but 
France being then at war with England, 
the crown jewelers were repulsed by Marie 
Antoinette with the remark: ‘* Messieurs, 
we have more need of men of war now 
than of diamonds.”’ 

In the meantime Jeanne de Valois, after 
undergoing trouble and vicissitudes, mar- 
ried a Count de la Motte, and this precious 
couple, living ona fifth floor in Paris, with 
only the gains of the green cloth or gaming 
table for a precarious living, turned their 
attention to this Diamond Necklace and to 
Marie Antoinette. The first thing to do was 
to ensnare the Grand Almoner of France, 
the Cardinal Prince Louis de Rohan, then a 
tall, portly, handsome-looking man, in his 
forty-eighth year, but weak and vain—any 
and everything but devout—and mad after a 
pretty woman, and leading a notoriously 
profligate life. The Countess de la Motte 
was a frequent visitor to the Cardinal’s 
palace, and their relations may be guessed 
at. The snares thus being set for the Car- 
dinal de Rohan, Jeanne looked about for 
some one to help her in her designs upon 
Marie Antoinette, whose persecution by 
the crown jewelers had begun in 1774, 
and did not end for about ten years, when 
she peremptorily gave them their final an- 
swer, and thus the Diamond Necklace 
passed into oblivion, for the time, ending in 
the failure of the makers, until Jeanne de 
la Motte got the Cardinal de Rohan in her 
toils, and the subject was revived. The 
Cardinal had an inordinate ambition to be 
upon friendly terms with Marie Antoinete. 
She did not actually shun him, but rather 
avoided him, and he felt the coldness of the 
queen towards him. At last he received 
letters purporting to be from Marie An- 
toinette, in which the Diamond Necklace 
was spoken of, and the silly man passed out 
to Jeanne de la Motte, from time to time, 
various sums of money wherewith to pur- 
chase the Necklace, she acting as agent for 
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the queen, apparently, or a go-between, | fate that history would do her justice, as it 


with royalty on the one hand and religion | has done. 


on the other. And the Cardinal finally paid | 


Thus perished the Queen of 
France, *‘ done tq death ”’ by such ridiculous 


out to his lady love. Jeanne de la Motte, the | charges as a knowledge of the pretended 


full value of the Necklace, which she ob- | 
tained from the crown jewelers, and passed | 
over to her husband, who hurried with it to , 
London, where he sold many of the stones, | 
by which he and his wife escaped starva- | 
tion. 

But it must be made clear to the Cardi- 
nal that Marie Antoinette had the Necklace. 
So Jeanne employed an actress, D’Olivia— 
who looked very much like the queen—to 
assume her character on a dark night, when 
there was little or no fear of digcovery. 
The actress and the Cardinal met, and some 
words passed between them, according to a 
previously-agreed upon plan. The Cardi- 
nal could not understand how it was that 
Marie Antoinette after this continued to 





avoid him as before; but Jeanne had her 


excuses ready, which the Cardinal readily | 


believed, he still hoping that one day the 
queen would see fit to send for him and re- 
pay him for this famous Diamond Necklace. 


purchase of the Diamond Necklace. 
>> 
Good Things at Retail. 

While the game season is at its height the 
supply available on the market is moderate. 
Owing to the strict enforcement of game 
laws by the different States it is difficult to 
get seasonable game into this market, and 
our own supply is very limited. Partridge 
and woodcock are not allowed to be sold in 
this State, although they can be shot during 
the balance of this month. 

The game laws of Western States prohibit 
the shipping of grouse to cther States, and 
consequently very few arrive here. 

The game laws of Maine allow the hunter 
to bring out one moose and two deer with 
him, but do not allow the shipping of these 
game out of the State unless accompanied 
by their owner. 

The result is that offerings of such game 








But the day never came. It was afterwards | are small, and are confined to lots brought 


proved upon the trial of the conspirators 


in by the hunter. This makes price s high, 


that the Countess de la Motte had not only | and a choice moose steak or elk steak costs 


no intimacy with Marie Antoinette, as she 
ad made the Cardinal believe she had, but 
did not even know her; that all the queen’s 
supposed letters were the work of a ready 
adventurer, one Retaux de Villette, another 
over of the Countess. On the trial, Marie 
Antoinette denied in the strongest terins 
having ever seen the Countess de la Motte 

But the dissoluteand intriguing Cardinal 
could not be made to believe that he had 
been imposed upon, and that the famous 
Necklace he had paid for was not in poses- 
sion of the queen. He perhaps would 
scarcely have been heard of in history but 
for his unenviable notoriety with the Count- 
ess de la Motte. Madame Campan in her 
memories of Marie Antoinette speaks of 
him as among the most immoral men of the 
day. All the facts recorded here occurred 
inthe year 1784, when the adventuress de 


la Motte had completed her fabrication of 
lies, and when her dupe, the Cardinal, was 
upon the most intimate terms with her. 


His knowledge of her character was not , 


manifested until after one of the crown 
jewelers had told Madame Campan of the 
Cardinal’s connection with the whole affair. 
She, like a good woman, went to Marie 
Antoinette and disclosed the truth. 

Then came the arrest of De Rohan, fol- 
lowed by that of the arch conspirator, the 
Countess de la Motte. Retaux de Villette 
fled to foreign parts, and the actress 
D’Olivia sought refuge in Brussells; but 
she was extradited and put into the Bastile, 


which now held all the guilty persons ex- 
cept the husbaxd of Jeanne de la Motte, who 


had fled to England, taking with him the 
famous gems. On the value of those he 
dared to sell he subsisted. So great was the 
hatred of the people to Marie Antoinette, 
that at the trial the dissolute Cardinai was 
looked upon in no other light than a person 
deluded by an adventuress, a thing which 
might occur to any mah, and he walked out 
of the court room with head erect but with 
an empty pocket. The Count de la Motte 
(on the other side of the channel) was 
sentenced to the galleys for life; Re- 
taux Villette, who forged the letters, was 
sentenced to banishment, and the Countess 
de la Motte, the woman who contrived 
and carried out the whole affair, was sen- 
tenced to appear naked with a rope around 
her neck, to be beaten and branded with 
the letter V on her two shoulders by the 
public executioner, and then to be taken to 
the prison, Saltpetrie, and to be impris- 
oned for life. Her punishment began in 
1786, the details of which are toohorrible to 
write. Cagliostro, the charlatan, who had 
become an inmate of the house of Car- 
dinal de Roban, was supposed to have 
known all about the conspiracy, and he was 
banished. 

In 1793, Marie Antoinette was brought to 
trial before the Rezo'utionary tribunal, and 
in consequence suffered the penalty ot the 
guillotine. As the public executioner held 
up her head by her beautiful hair, before 
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the clamoring mob, exclaiming, ‘* Behold 
the head of a traitress,’’ it wasas sure as 


in the market thirty-five to forty cents per 
pound, while venison steaks range from 
forty to fifty cents, with a leg of venison 
at thirty-five cents per pound. 

Marketmen to meet the scarcity of na- 
tive grouse and partridges are importing 
from Europe. Large Scotch grouse are to 
be had at $2 to $2.50 per pair, while small 
French partridges, which are slightly 
larger and plumper than a domestic pigeon, 
command $1.50 to $1.75 per pair. 

A few black bear come in, but, although 
not protected by the game laws, these ‘‘ var- 
mints ”’ are hard to get. Choice bear steak 
costs thirty-five cents a pound. 

Wild geese come in slowly, and cost about 
$1.50 to $1.75 each. This is their season for 
tlying south, but their flights are uncertain. 
The unlucky hunter, who can hear their 
tantalizing ‘* honks ” in the air, only to dis- 
cover that they are out of gun shot, feels 
that his hours of watvhing are poorly repaid. 

Marketmen are raising mongrel geese, 
which is a cross between the wild and tame 
birds. These latter grow large and fat in 
captivity, and command 30 to 35 cents per 
pound dressed. 

Wild ducks come along fairly. Black 
ducks and mallards from the Eastern shores 
and inland ponds are taken in good supply 
through the aid of decoys and blinds, and 
command $1.50 to $1.75 per pair. The popu- 
lar canvasback is more difficult to capture, 
and less plentiful in numbers. 

These birds are best when captured in the 
sounds of Maryland, where their feed of 
wild celery gives them a delicate flavor, not 
found in the birds from other sections. 
These birds cost $3 to $4.50 per pair, while 
the redhead duck, which comes next to the 
canvasback in popularity, ranges in price 
from $2.50 to $3 per pair. 

Fish supplies are moderate as far as the 
off-shore catch is concerned, but the sea- 
sonable kinds so dear to the piscatorial 
epicure are available. 

The Maryland terrapin, small in size, but 
delicate in flavor, costs $3 each, while little 
neck clams retail at $1 per hundred. The 
favorite French delicacy, frogs’ legs, can be 
obtained at 50 cents per dozen, and Florida 
pompano cost 35 cents per pound, with sheeps- 
head from the same waters at 20 cents per 
pound. Spanish mackerel cost 30 cents per 
pound, while other mackerel are yet to be had 
at 20 to 30 centseach. These latter fish are 
scarce, the catch being nearly over for this 
season. 

Fresh scallops are obtainable at 60 cents 
per quart. The present season has been a 
poor one for these bivalves, and the catch 
has ruled small, with prices high, compared 
with former years. 

Lobsters cost 20 cents per pound alive, 
with boiled at 24 cents per pound. The 
season’s catch has been moderate as a whole, 
a good part of our supply coming from the 
Provinces. Native fishermen are allowed 
to catch lobsters in our waters during the 
whole year, but very few are taken, not 
enough to supply our wants. 
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Seasonable fruits® are {fairly ?%plentiful. | 
Apples are costing high, owing to the light | 
crop this year all over the country. Choice | 
eating fruit cost 75 cents per peck, with cook- | 
ing grades at 50 to 60 cents per peck. Florida 
oranges are coming in slowly, and cost 40 to 
60 cents per dozen. The cold winter sev- 
eral years since killed many of the orange 
trees in Florida, and it will take a number 
of years yet before the fnew orchards get 
into full bearing. 

English hothouse grapes are costing $2 
per pound, while native hothouse fruit are 
worth $1 to $1.50 per pound. For California 
grapes, the price is 60 to 75 cents per basket, 
or 15 to 25 cents per pony basket. 

These latter are held in cold storage, and 
will be available for some time to come. 
Large Jamaica pineapples are yet available 
at 50 to 75 cents each, with the smaller 
Florida fruit at 25 to 35 cents each. 
> 
Boston Fish Market. 


The fishermen had better luck this week 
and brought in a good supply, for which 
the demand is light. Prices are, therefore, 
lower. Market cod is 24 to 3 cents a pound, 
large 3} to 4 cents and steak 44 to 54 cents. 
Haddock are 34 to 44 cents. Hake, 3 cents 
for large and 14 cents for «small. Pollock 
14 cents, cusk 2 cents and flounders 34 cents. 
Whitefish 9 cents, striped bass 16 cents, 
black bass the same and sea bass 10 
cents. No mackerel, excepting frozen ones, 
at 12 cents each. Smelts not so plenty, 
large at 18 cents and small at 14 centsa 
pound. Pompano are 14 cents, snappers 
and sheepshead 15 cents and Spanish mack- 
erel 23 cents. Frozen blue fish 9 cents. 
Halibut 13 cents for white and 18 cents for 
gray or chicken halibut. Lake trout 12 
cents and sea trout 6 cents a pound. 
Herring $1.25 a hundred. Yellow perch 
6 cents a pound and  0»pickerel 12 
cents. Eustern salmon 23 cents and 
Western 12 cents. Eels steady at 10 cents, 
fresh tongues 9 cents and cheeks 8 cents. 
Clams quiet, at 50 cents a gallon, $2.50 
to $3 a barrel. Shrimps $1 a gallon and 
scallops $1.50. Oysters in demand, $1 to 
$1.15 a gallon for ordinary Norfolk, $1.25 for 
selected Norfolk and fresh-opened Stam- 
fords, $1.40 for Providence River. Lobsters 
easier, at 16 cents alive and 18 cents boiled. 
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If one wants to fatten anything in the way 
of sheep and must buy them, we think the 
chances are that he would find more profit 
in lambs than in wethers, that is, if each 
is of equally good quality and equally well 
cared for, and bought at a fair price accord- 
ing to their value for fattening purposes. 
The lambs do not consumeas much food in 
proportion to their weight as older sheep, 
and they make a greater gain to the pound 





of food used. There isnot the same amount 
of food required to sustain the frame or 
supply the wastes of the systems, while 
the finished product sells at a higher 
price in the market. While personally we 
prefer good three-year-old wether mutton 
to any lamb we ever ate, we are seldom able 
to buy it because this market does not have 
customers enough for it to care to keep it, 
and because sheep keepers have learned 
that they cannot make it as cheaply as they 
can make good lambs or yearlings, while it 
will not sell as well in this market. There 
is a fair demand for it in Canada for the 


A Clever Rig 


Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grooming and attention shown to the horse. 
A hosse to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. R. FARMS CO., BOSTON MASS., 
General Distributors." 








Literature. 

Some books particularly attractive (,,; 
holdiday reading and gifts, of R. F. Fen), 
& Co.’s, New York, lists, are: John Luth: 
Long’s Japanese story, “‘ Madame Butte; 
fly ’’; Gilbert Parker’s latest novel, “1, 
Right of Way”; “ Mark Everard,” }), 
Knox Magee; “‘ The Crystal Sceptre,” }, 
Philip V. Mighels, and ‘‘ The Mysterio; 
Burglar,”’ by George E. Walsh. 

“The Lover Fugitives,” by John Fin). 
more, published by J. B. Lippincott («; 
pany, Philadelphia, is a love story of mu. 
interest. ‘The author is a capital sto, 
teller, as his later book, ‘“The Red Men of { 
Duch,”’ was a great success. “‘ The Love | 
Cicely,”’ George Sort. Their courtship \ 
sweet and full of instances, not an id 
one but with sweet variations. The bv. 
is finely written, and very interesting, 1 
entertaining in parts. 

A second edition of ‘‘ The Garden 
Commuter’s Wife” is just issued by t! 
Maemillan Company. This bright, glow): 
record of sunshine and flowers, of bow 
and dogs, of happiness in a garden in su 
mer and by the fireside in winter, is like 
to find many readers during the coming ho 
day season. While it may be classed wi 
** Elizabeth and Her German Garden ”’ in j: 
general outlook of life, it is confessed 
written by an American, and therein |i: 
the difference, one of kind rather than 
degree. Each is pervaded with a qui 
humor. 

Norman Hapgood’s new life of Washin 
ton is not without its lighter side. ), 
occasional vigorous profanity of the fathe 
of his country makes several dashes neces 
sary in the quotations from Washington’ 
letters, and the testimony of a personal 
friend and fellow soldier is given to t]) 
effect that at Monmouth the commander-i:; 
chief “‘swore till the leaves shook on th 
trees ’”’ ; never have I enjoyed such sweari! 
before or since. Siz, on that ever-memora})|: 
day he swore like an angel from heaven.’ 
Nothing was so likely to drive Wash 
ington to profanity as cowardice, which hy 
hated with all the bitterness of a fightin: 
man. He once threw an inkstand at i 
officer who lacked courage. When his men 
ran away in the New York campaign hy 
drew his sword and snapped his pistol, ani 
rode so near the enemy that his offcers had 
to drag him back. It was rumored in the 
camp at the time that he threw his hat upon 
the ground and exclaimed, ‘‘ Are these the 
men with whom I am to defend America” ”’ 

‘*The Crisis” is now in its tenth edition 
or 330th thousand. 

“A House Party,’’ published by Smail, 
Maynard & Co., Boston, 1s an account of 
the stories that were told at a gathering of 
famous American authors, introduced by 
Paul Leicester Ford. The idea of the book 
was suggested by a casual discussion of the 
earmarks of authorship. What is it that 
distinguishes the work of one writer from 
that of another? Could you tell who wrote 
a story if the author’s name was not 
given? These questions seemed so in- 
teresting that the publishers determined to 
submit them to the reading public. 

Invitations to the ‘“‘ House Party ” were 
extended to the following distinguished 
authors: Thomas Bailey Aldrich, John 
Kendrick Rangs, George W. Cable, 
Winston Churchill, F. Marion Crawford. 
Magaret Deland, Paul Leicester Ford, 
John Fox Jr., Hamlin Garland, RKob- 
ert Grant, Joel Chandler Harris, Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, W. D Howells, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Thomas Nelson Page, Charles 
G. D. Roberts, Bertha Runkle, F. Hopkin- 
son Smith, Frank R. Stockton, Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, Booth Tarkington, Octave 
Thanet, Mark Twain, Mary E. Wilkins, 
Owen Wister. Each author was to con- 
tribute one story, the stories to be published 
anonymously. The public was then to be 
invited to guess the authorship, and to add 
zest to the contest it was decided to offer a 
prize of $1000 for the right guess. Twelve 
of the authors above named accepted, and 
have each told one story. These stories are 
all published together in this book, making 
a volume which will appeal not only to every 
person of literary taste, but to every lover 
of good stories. Conditions of the contest, 
together with a guessing coupon, are given 
in full in the book. 

Other good books include ‘Glass and 
Gold,”’ by James O. G. Duffy,”? a dramatic 
and surprising novel of society, and the 
“‘ Norway,” published by J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. ‘That Mainwaring 
Affair,’’ by A. Maynard Barbour, is also a 
book of deep interest and very finely) 
written. 

“ Eugene Field”? by Slason Thompson, 
“The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,” by 
Graham Balfour, ‘The Desert,” by John 
C. Van Dyke, ‘“‘ The Cathedral and other 
Poems ”’ by Martha G. Dickinson, and *‘ Es- 
says and Addresses by Augustine Bissell,’’ 
are among the popular books published for 
the holiday trade by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 

Few of the Century Co.’s holiday books 
include ‘‘ Wild Life Near Home,” ‘“* Memo- 
ries of a Musical Life,” by Dr. William 
Mason, ‘‘ Thumb Nails,’”’ by R. W. Gilder, 
“Mistress Joy,’ by Grace McGowan 
Cook, and ‘“ An Oklahoma Romance,” by 
Helen C. Candee, 

Some of the Macmillan Company’s new 
books include ‘* Old Time Gardens,”’ *‘ The 
Making of an American,” “ French Furni 
ture and Decoration of the Eighteenth Cent- 
ury,” ** The King Cole Fairy Book,” ‘*The 
Youngest Girl in the School,” and ‘* Monu 
ments of the Early Church.”’ 

‘““The Man Who Knew Better,” by T 
Gillig, published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, is one of the best books for the 
holidays. Other good books are ‘Ship 
mates,’ ‘David Harum,” “The Sever 
Seas,’’ “‘ Uncle Remus ” and “ Shacklett.’ 

A literary guide book of permanent valu: 
is this which Lilian Whiting has called 
** The World Beautiful in Books,” a work 
following in its treatment of the rich mine: 
of literature the same thought that has bee: 
behind the wonderfully successful essays «1 
“ The World Beautiful,” sources of help an¢ 
inspiration which to PLouGHMAN reader 
surely need no commendation. Literature 
and life, Miss Whiting holds, are so absv 
lutely interpenetrated that they can on!) 
be regarded in the light of aseries of caus: 
and effect, each reacting upon the other i! 
determining influence. As Aurora Leiz! 
puts it, “* The world of books is still th 
world.” [ Little, Brown & Co., Boston. | 

“The Tempting of Father Anthony,” - 
C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, is a volume © 
Greece. The story is told ina very spright! 
fashion which has the effect of detracting | 
no small degree from the reality and seriou: 
ness of its hero. That youth’s series ‘ 
mishaps and adventures make him rather 
ridiculous figure indeed. But of course th: 
reader is not expected to sympathize wit! 
the priest, but with the beautiful Gree 
maiden who unwittingly tempts him, a)’ 
finally overcomes him to the abandonme!:! 
of his ascetic ambition and the happy e?" 
ing of his career in marriage. The tale ' 
cleverly told. 
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— | when many are together, or they occasion- 
| ally manage to work their way to the out- 
| O | side of the crowd, and being heated by their 
‘ a _ exertions, or by the body warmth of those 
tor | around them, they are easy subjects for the 
ane arness Toup and for rheumatism, which last dis- 
ther F ease kills more chickens than many pouliry | 
ter- cd ain tne keepers would believe. But when they 
The fe" : — “ts soft Ae glove — out ee the morning lame and 
, ‘ das t y | 8 i 
by ; using EUREKA Hare fe ae ee Sor ingest mane It will be a guarantee of % 
by i nese Oil. You can up, or stretching first one wing and | lasting comfort if you insist ¥ 
ous / ’ wenger yy then the other like an old man trying on getting your heavy rubbers, 
ordinarily would. to “take the kinks out of his joints,” it | ae a vet See -_ 
ee \ is pretty certain that they have the rheu- | Br ghana bc ig soi pte 
om- | matism. It has been said that a man made that give half the comfort or 
uch sg gto may expect to reach anything like the durability of the 
‘ | §oo0d old age, but is not so with a fowl 
ory e |; 5” ’ 9 
the | Harness Oil Either they are crowded away from the feed | ‘6 Ball-Band’ 
* trough and starve to death, or the 
or ~~ ’ y are Insist on getting them, There are imitations, 
Was makese poor ledhins: Bp, | picked and beaten by other birds, or it | The proved merit of the “Ball-Band”’ 1s the 
leal | henen heave belied “oil, e- we erhehsacvital organs, and there isa cas erence thebbertay 
ook pecially prepared to with- | of sudden death. Remove all birds that Red Ball in the trade mark. 
ost a — | Seem to have it toa warm room with plenty | . / susaptnitny tongue 
ee ee | of cut straw on the floor, and give Doug- | f rom your dealer. 
fa we &T lass mixture in the water, feeding light. | i © MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 
a | de | 
_ voto by STANDARD OIL CO, | - | tenth 
ing _ | Poultry and Game. 
oks | Receipts of poultry have been very liberal | 
nn Poultry. ie nae bar + de Thanksgivin - vee | as useless, assessed in most towns at a rate The world’s grain exports last week were 
oie ae me ’ & hich 9 eee of about ten cents an acre, are now equal in | 7.054,930 bushels of wheat and 1,830,531 bushels of * 
y tical Poultry Points prices are not higher than last week, with | a eine value, for the most part, to the shore fronts | Cor" from four countries. Of this the United 
oli- Practic y . chance of some selling cheaper before night, | ‘ that h cage -4 - yore yale’ oa States supplied 5,518,920 bushels of wheat and 
ith ‘ill soon be time to start the incubators though the cool weather is favorable.| [= Bia! i Seat aie a $ o much discussed now '1) | 445,631 bushels of corn. A year ago there was 
its ‘ching out broiler chickens. The first Chickens and fowl in only moderate demand | ; ¢ lower Plymouth County and Cape Cod | 7 ¢99.096 bushels of wheat, 6.738,568 bushels of 
lly is to try to get fertile eggs from which | for best, and ordinary not wanted. Fresh- | : ; ee: , P corn from same four countries, of which the 
‘ies itch them, Hens that have passed | killed Northern and Eastern chickens at15 | _—- Foliage from a tree receiving moderate care, on the left ; from a neglected tree, at the There will be a large increnee in acreage, United States supplied 3,827,296 bushels of wheat 
of :j: their moulting early and begun to cents for roasting size, broilers 15 to 18 cents, | right ; representing three and nine years’ growth, respectively. and in the Carver territory there is one | and 5,235,568 bushels of corn. 
iet cain, and pullets that have been laying | ordinary 10to 14 cents. Fowls,extra, 12 cents, very intge bog now in the process of con-| —Exports of live stock and dressed beef last 
oor three weeks, will usually furnish | fair to good 10 to 11 cents. Ducks in demand | . saretion by Mr. White that will be a rival | week included 2521 cattle, 2608 sheep, 13,837 quar- 
. +2 res , ‘ ‘ . ‘ to the big Makepeace bog when completed, | ters of beef from Boston; 3121 cattle, 4361 sheep, 
re rger portion of such eggs. We have at 14 to 15 cents. Geese in barrel lots. ; . , pe 
ug a 8, and there j 20,240 quarters of beef from New York ; 354¢ 
: : aed ai : | : ; 5 are many smaller bogs projected. | °:7404 om New York; 354 cattle, 
he wen able to decide either by | choice 11 to 12 cents and common 9 to 10 | —Exchan 900 quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 900 cattle 
ier rience or reading the experience | cents. Pigeons, choice $1.25 to $1.35 a ne o from Newport News; 2513 cattle, 4423 sheep from 
es- others which give. the greater | dozen, fair to good 50 cents to $1 and squabs | —tThe total shipments of boots and shoes | Montreal, a total of 9049 cattle, 11,392 sheep, 34,- 
n’s of fertile eggs, or which produce | $2.50 to $2.75. Northern turkeys in light | from Boston this week have been 96,036 cases’ | 977 quarters of beef from all ports. Of this 4486 
nal strongest and most rapidly maturing | supply. Some fancy Vermont and Rhode | against 105,665 cases last week; corresponding | cattle, 6414 sheep, 27,988 quarters of beef went to 
the ens,and think it is’ partly a matter | Island bring 18 cents, but mostly 15 to 17 | period last year, 86,062. The total shipments | Liverpool; 2826 cattle, 3432 sheep, 5689 quarters 
in- lividuality of the bird and partly of the | cents for large young lots, 12 to 14 cents | tine fap fe — have been 4,370,529 cases, against | of — he naeien anew _ seep Siwy 
wes " have bed, ‘Th ; if i : W : . : | 3,830,523 cases in 1900. gow; 160 cattle, 328 sheep to Bristol; 1300 quarters 
he i and care they have had. ere seems | for ordinary. Western in full supply, dry | ——The Maine State Board of Agriculture will | Of beef to Southampton; 200 cattle to Hull, 98 
ng ea general opinion that the best results | packed, choice, headed 13 to 14 cents, heads | hold a dairy meeting at Bangor, Dec. 2,3 and 4. | cattle, 999 sheep to Manchester, and 77 cattle, 5 
ble stained when pullets are mated with a | on 12 cents, fair to good 10 to 11 cents, No. 2 | The programme includes on the first day, ‘“‘ The | Sheep to Bermuda and West Indies. 
1”? more than one year old, and old hens | 8 cents. Choice chickens 12 cents, fair to | Ayrshires and Guernseys at Home,” an address | ——The visible supply of grain in the United 
sh- a vigorous young cockerel, but we ;good 9 to 11 cents. Fowls 9 to 10) by G. M. Gowell, professor of animal industry at | States and Canada on Nov. 23 included 48,912,000 
he i] not assert that to be a sure thing. cents, ducks 12 to 14 cents and geese 10 to 12 | University of Maine. ; Another address of bushels of wheat, 11,464,000 bushels of corn, 6,492,- 
ng Ve are confident that trying to stimulate | cents. Ice-packed turkeys, choice young 10 | ! wires Wauaiee tea aces yr cana hn 4 on "ete ty 
a on aun tj , o , | n, i} Si ° . 570, ushels of barley. Compared with pre- 
an a lATBe Cas production by °Bs powders or | to 11 cents, common 8 to 10 cents, old 9 to 10 | j address by Prof. E. B. Voorhees of the New Jer- | vious week this is an increase Of 3,235,000 bushels 
en by spiced foods, or even by green bone and | cents. Chickens large roasting 10 cents, | sey Agricultural Station on “The Fertilization of | of wheat and 379,000 bushels of rye. with « de 
be hot mashes, has a tendency to cause more of | fair to good 8 to9 cents. Fowl common to | | the Soil,” and in the evening by the same, “ For- | crease of 692,000 bushels of corn, 368,000 bushels 
nd the eggs to be infertile. Fertile eggs may choice 8 to 9} cents, old roosters 7 cents. | | age Crops for the Dairy.” On Wednesday, | of oats, and 58,000 bushels of barley. One year 
ad fail to hatch if they are kept too long orif Live fowl in light supply with small de-| | . Persp nage ryts of —— Care of age = ae yo 62,262,000 bushels of wheat, 
hev are chi all while waiting, yet one 1, chickens at 8 cents, fowl 8 to 9 ts | | ream,” by E. E. Light of Rockland, and “ Meth- | 7,209,000 bushels of corn, 11,769,000 bushels of oats, 
he ene) - chilled “ . gy aerge earn a . af — ods Best Adapted to Perfect Granulation of But- | 1,326,000 bushels of rye, and 3,559,000 bushels of 
on lady says she has obtained suceessful | and old roosters 5 to 6 cents. es 4 f : 
: ‘ A : ter,” by Professor Gowell. In the afternoon | barley. 
he hatches from eggs a part of which were | But little gamein market. Small lots of “ Creamery Practices,” by G A. Smith of é 
‘ ulin é } oe E 9 ‘ y Fractices,” by George A. Sm 0) -——Submarine divers have not yet succeeded 
9 three weeks old, but she stood them on end, | wild ducks. Canvasback at $2.50 to $3 a Geneva, N. Y., and in the evening, “ The Butter | in reaching two hundred feet below the surface 
m and reversed them every day while waiting. ' pair, black at 90 cents to $1, mallard 85 to Business,” by Hon. H. C. Adams of Madison, | with all the advantage of armor, air supply and 
\fter they are hatched, whether in the | 90 cents, red head 50 cents to $1.50, teal 60 Two years’ growth from old trees in tilled land lightly fertilized, on the left, Wis., Dairy and Food Commissioner. Exhibits of | weights to sink them. The effort has been made 
ll incubator or Me wn’ — — to 75 = and — ge mona ge = > and in sod neglected, at the right. = Bin pp led eggs and | to snopes . ~ ne - wen. — - 
; dry quarters, which mus e ept scru- | 50 cents a pair. rouse Tm a Dis 2.25 Oo Ki dl 1 ed b th R I A 1 It 1 E . t Sta : Ki t R I } ° counts state at a ¢ ee he diver began to 
of ; q = 2 ‘ indly loan y the R. I. Agricultural Experimen tion, Kingston, ; ——The experts of @ etuete t N ; 
wieoska: senna , : & & 2 I airy products Irom New | experience serious trouble. At two hundred feet, 
of pulously clean and free from vermin Phe | $2.50. Quail searce at $4 a dozen for W vet Vork ines week incinded 2088 packages of buster = Suaanageai Re Sah-conaiecmnars one 
brooders or boxes in which they are kept | ern and $5 for Eastern. Venison at 12 to 15 ’ ‘ 
by : ‘ . ox to London and 600 to Liverpool, with 4440 boxes 0 | was hauled up. Divers cannot work much below 
ue should be cleaned and brushed ont every | cents whole, saddles 16 to 18 cents, moose, | Valencia oranges scarce at $3.25 a box, and | of a lack of cars or other causes. The latter cheese to Liverpool, 1296 to Hull and 3 to| one hundred feet 
~ day and they should not be crowded too whole 6to8 cents saddles 14 to 15 cents. | a few new navels at $3.75 to $4. California | are firm in prices in all grades. Southampton, a total of 2113 packages of butter : 
om closely. Most of the brooders will do Raccoon 50 cents to $1.50 each. Hares 15 to | lemons 270 tu 360 counts $2.75 to $3.50, Mes-| Receipts in Boston were reduced a little, | and 5738 boxes of cheese. ears : ; 
- better work if they have only half as many | 20 cents each, rabbits 20 cents a pair, not | sina and Palermo, no late arrivals and fair to | being only 432 cars, of which 128 were billed ‘The largest horse in the world was sent to j 
_ chickens in them as they are claimed to very plenty, and gray squirrels 6 to 8 cents | good at $2.25 to $2.50 a box, choice at $2.75 | for export, and 38 cars,of straw. This leaves | the Union Stock Yards in Chicago last week by GRAVES M ANGE CURE 
= accommodate. Many of the makers calcu- | each. to $3 and fancy at $3 to $3.50. Maoiri and | but. 304 cars for local demand. One year ae pet at, po Paso, II. he — is 
a late the capacity of their brooders as a == | Sorrento are scarce, and fancy bring $5 to | ago there were 336 cars,of which 3 were billed fap en = 2 '~ pao pa cant my le te For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
'. hotel keeper might his house if he figured pborticultura $6 a box. If any one has good to choice | for export and 28 cars of Straw. Luekily | j, good condition upwards of 3000 pounds. Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
on putting three in a bed. mn ——SSSSSs*d heey should bring $4.25 to $4.75. Florida | the market was well Supplied, and there is} __Muttons and lambs are in limited demand, 
. They need to be fed a little at atime — =a Ge 4 heate eden d pineapples coming too green. Smooth Cay-/; no chance of a scarcity of hay at present. by reason of the poultry trade. The market is subject to can be cured by this 
- and often, giving no more or a little ood Apple satis — enne wholesale at $3 to $3.50 in case, | Best timothy sells at $17 to $17.50, No. 1 at | nominally unchanged. Lambs 5} to 8 cents, fancy valuable remedy. Also 
on less than they will eat clean, and they like With ‘some well-cultivated orchards of | aApbaka $2, jobbing about 50 cents higher. | $16to $17, No.2 at $14.50 to $15.50. No. 3| and Brightons 7 to 8} cents, yearlings 4 to6 cents, y: 
= a variety of food, yet as the object is to apples yielding a profit of hundreds of dol-| Malaga grapes nearly all arrived, and held | and clover mixed at $12 to $13 and clover at | Muttons 4 to 6 cents, fancy 6} cents, veals 8 to 10 ’ 
Hs make rapid growth and to have them plump _ lars per acre this year, when fancy fruit is | at $3.50 to $10 a cask, as to color and condi-| $12. Long rye steady at $15.50 to $15.00, —_ - a “et cents. 
ry and fat as quickly as possible, it is well to scarce, one may question with himself if the | tion. A few California Tokay and Corni- | tangled rye $10.50 to $11 and oat straw $8 to chunk tie on ro Pn peg pigeon 
~ give less green food and less meat, or at apple industry is not one of the most profit- | chon grapes at $1.50 to $2 for four-basket $9. Providence still suffers from light re-| i, cuaanaiaenl of Geemen- end Seattts potatoes For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
li east less raw meat and green bone,than able. No, it is not, such it is generally | carriers. California figs 75 cents to $1 a| ceipts, and choice and No. 1 are $1 aton areincreasing, We have quoted them in our ’ 
= would be desirable if they were to be kept understood ; but extraordinary apple culture | box. Turkish figs $ to 15 cents a pound, as | higher than in Boston, with lower grades $1 market report from New York for several weeks, and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 
th to maturity. Cracked corn or wheat is good is. That is the difference; it is the method to style of packing. Dates 3 to 4 cents. to $1.50 higher. but few have reached Boston yet, or are likely to. 
- for them, and so is a little buckwheat occa- more than it isthe industry. There will be | Bananas steady, from $1.50 a stem for eight; Wow york has had agood demand, but the | Atoostook County is able to keep us well sup-| No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
~e sionally, but there should beonceadaya thousands of apple orchards which will | hands up to $2.50 for large stems. receipts have been large, and prices are not plied for some time, and if they exhaust their 
th inp , , thine ft , but oe . z supplies New Brunswick and Prince Edward’s Boston, Mass 
oe warm mash of about equal parts of corn hardly pay anything year after year, bu materially advanced above last week, clover | j.j4n4 will huve a few to spare that are likely to ’ ? 
. meal and bran, in which may be put a little here and there, if aa = — cy — ys Export Apple Trade. and clover mixed selling well at the quota-| he better than those from Europe have proved | ———---—-----—— a 
n- meat meal, beef seraps and charcoal. you will -_ oe “aa 7 nl wi =n For the week ending Nov. 23, the ship-| tions of $11.50 to $13.50. Receipts, 11,549/ thus far. Lot of beautiful Angora 
They should have water constantly handsome incomes. is the auere . tons. A year ago, 6700 tons. Straw,| —Beef is in quiet request under the storm Kittens in exquisite colors 
bd ywish, tween good and indifferent culture,—the ot | ee ee SS 870 t Export . 37,994 bales, 11,485] and the Thanksgiving poultry trade: Extra charming dispositions and 
be ae en eee — — ee price usually paid for experience, intelli- | barrels to Liverpool; New York,5024 barrels bales eu Pst i As week ” Jersey sides 9} to 9} cents, heavy 8 to 9 cents, good 7 to very stylish. Send 10 cts, 
ane s § e a oe | . 206 9 a eo Ss S, 
id - — msc oa owen . reed "it luke- gence and good work. | to Liverpool, 468 barrels to London, 2078 to City has had ae moderate _ receipts 8 cents, light grass and cows 6} to 74 cents, extra 
a ware, aT cena I have always fully believed that the so- | Various other ports, a total of 11,785 barrels; | 1) 70 heen quiet. Clover grades are | hinds 114 cents, good 10 to.11 cents, light 8} to 9} 
y warm. If skimmilk is at hand warm that ot as ‘ 9149 barrels from Portland to Liverpool. but trade has been quiet. _ gr cents, extra fores 7 to 74 cents, heavy 6 to 7 cents, 
ve ; r alled off years and full years of the apple rand fi hile the] 
id to mix the mash with. They need grit to ¢ y ly accidental results of bad | From Montreal 1805 barrels to Liverpool, 162 | '" small supply and firm, while the lower | 504 5 to 54 cents, light 44 to 5 cents, backs 6} to 
md enable them to grind their hard grain with, — were mea y toni Resesnge knowl. | to London and 3188 to Glasgow, a total of grades are about steady. , 9 cents, rattles 5 to 6 cents, chucks 5} to 7} cents, 
1g as much as the older hens, but of a smaller oe sea hs conte icnnneiite: 5155 barrels. From Halifax, 4288 barrels to The Hay Trade Journal gives highest short nag Ln dopo ne be to be yg 
ry size. We have known some, to or pn pec nature runs to extremes. | Liverpool and 18,325 to London, a total of | prices at the leading markets as $18.50 in pi ag ony rumps and loins 9} 5 
ice ( ‘ ‘ i . stig : Aa aod Be . , . N , 3 » Vs Ss, 2? ° : 
~d ras 1 —s ae pay 'the One year she will exhaust in producing | 22,613 barrels. This was 36,276 barrels to " ee senting ee —Pork and lard are firmer and _ higher. 
st peed: test : P Liverpool, 23,170 barrels to London, 3188 to and New Orleans, $17.50 in Boston, $16.50 | ty oavy packs $20.50, medium $14.75, long cut $21, 
. chickens for ¢ k or two before the kill- such an abundant crop that there will be ‘ : 1 
a ae on eee i cere i . | Glasgow and 2078 to other ports,a total of 64,- | in Philadelphia, $16 in Baltimore, Norfolk | jean ends $22.25, bean pork $17 to $17.50, fresh | — 
on hg ‘tra fat and make the plenty in the land, and the following sea sae oye ig . 
ing time to put on extra fat an > | Soman : ’ famine. Modern | 712 barrels. Corresponding week last year | and Nashville, $15 in Pittsburg, St. Louis | rips 113 cents, smoked shoulders 9} cents, lard 108 JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
id llesh white. They are excellent, pox’? eeaee psa there will — . cage “ elimi- | the total was 25,746 barrels to Glasgow, and Memphis, $14.50 in Buffalo and Chicago, | cents, in pails 113 to 113 cents, hams 11} to 11} 
ie be bought cheaply to be profitably used. | agriculture and a ure oH to. attain | 2511 tol ndon, 12,315 to Glasgow, a total of | $13.50 in Cincinnati, Louisville, Cleveland | cents, skinned hams 12} cents, sausage 10 cents, 
, Che chicken in the brooder needs at least nate this uncertain y, @ ’ : 49.462. Since the season began Boston has | and Kansas City, $12 in Duluth and $11.50 Frankfurt sausages 94 cents, boiled hams 16} to 
he six square inches of space,andin the yard a degree of uniform production which | *» ed 71,076 barrels: New York .¢8,407 | in Minneapolis, cf 17 cents, bacon 12} to 13} cents, bolognas 9 cents- 
tt three or four timesas much, and yards must | will make each season’s production suf- | Shipped 71,076 barrels; > ane - . pressed ham 12 cents, raw leaf lard 12 cents, ren L] 
ig h sieht — elie ng nar al <i ficient for all needs. When you go into an barrels; Portland 23,712 barrels; Montreal, The Montreal Trade Bulletin says that dered leaf lard 11} cents, in pails 12 to 12} cents, Sanees eee 
. kept clean by brushing up every day. | cae lected vin dof apples and see the 122,406 barrels and Halifax 111,260 barrels, | from the opening of navigation to Nov. 6| pork tongues $22.50, loose salt pork 10 cents, | A Superb Edition, Beautifully Mlustrated, 
ly ta farmers’ meeting some one asked a | 0 aan nr . a ing under a load of small | @ total of 391,951 barrels. there has been shipped from there by ocean | briskets 10} cents, sausage meat 9} cents, country Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
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It is now up to somebody to say that the 
Pant Makers’ Union pants. 


> 


dnd naa 

From now till next October the average 
turkey can afford to get fat. 

-~>-—- 

Jeffersonian simplicity, it seems, even ex- 

tended to an occasional disregard of gram- 


mar. 











——— -~?>- -- 
Expansion of tobacco territory pleases the 
smokers more than it delights the cigar 
manufacturer. 
ai : 

The wine will have two more years to 
age before the London An:ients become the 
guests of the Boston company. 

— <> ——__—_——_ 

The yellow-fever germ seems to have an 
ambition toward the encouragement of even 
more perfect microscopes. 
Sa aio - 

One of the peculiar spectacles of the 
modern world is that of a newspaper re- 
joicing over its Sunday comic. 
~~ <> - 

Sunday after Thanksgiving is a second 
festival of thanks, in that a majority of us 























have now recovered our digestions. 

werd . : ga sei 

Here’s hoping Newton will catch its fire- | 

bug, provided that obnoxious human insect | 

is really operating in the neighborhood. | 

--—----- nad 

What is this? Publishers erying for short | 
stories? And here we had been imagining 

that every one we knew was secretly writing | 

them. | 








in ain 
The sea serpent has made his appearance, 
although rather later in the season than 
usual. ‘The summer may now be considered 


officially over. 


- svaggets eacagake 
Washington is again planning to make 
the Indians work. What the Indians them- | 
selves think of Government activity'in this | 
direction has yet to be chronicled. 
cerns 
The American. Invasion threatens the | 
Strand with a Twentieth Century office | 
building. We imagine that the project will | 
hardly lack opposition, nor the building | 
tenants. | 
| 
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Lieutenant Von Edelheim of the German 
army rather reckops without his host in 
‘basinga plan for invading the United States 
on an immediate and easy destruction of the 
United States navy. 

pea ee , 

Mr. Faxon of Quincy has compiled an in- 
teresting catechism for local mayoralty ¢an- 
didates. Whether they will all care to com- 
plete the catechism, however, is yet to be 


decided. 
-~?> - 


An automobile brought into the country 
last season has been seized on account of 
alleged false declaration. This is only one 
automobile, but there are many who will 
breathe a sigh of relief. 

~a_ + — _ 

One bushel of grain is a small matter, but 
6,000,000 more bushels shipped from Boston 
to Liverpool than from New York is a 
very pleasant thing for the average Bos- 
tonian to think about. 

CER SES 

Surely the precocious Boston juvenile will | 
be the first to realize the importance of the | 
recent Chicago decision, that makes an in- | 
junction the legal remedy for threatened | 
paternal spanks. 

——_-—_- + o— 

The name of James Fuller—he who robbed 
the philanthropist whose interest he had 
awaked in the necessities of ‘‘ the woman 
he loved ’’—should go into the passing rec- 
ord as one of the saddest of criminals. 

> oe _—_—_- 

Sarah Grand deserves the thanks of the 
daily press. In coining the expression 
‘* mere man ” she has put another expres- 
sion into the scribe’s inkwell, and it is al- 
ready appearing in the various fields of his 


activity. ain 

If Thanksgiving could make people actu- 
ually thankful it would more than counter- 
balance a good many cases of temporary in- 
digestion. The indigestion, however, is the 
fault of the diner rather than the dinner, 
and the festival offers opportunities for self 
restraint that should add materially to its 
intrinsic value. 








- 2 —— 

The Fulton took a good occasion to go 
under the sea, and officers and crew were 
much more comfortable than they would 
have been on the surface. The comfort of 
the performance adds to the laurels of Jules 
Verne as a prophet. 





People who are interested in fine book- 
making have another opportunity to be 
grateful to the management of the Public 
Library,—this time for an opportunity to 
study the early forms of type used by the 
famous printers of the fifteenth century. 

—-__- > oe 

It is rather an interesting fact that when 
Mr. W. W. Astor denies the purchase of 
certain estates in England, several papers 
rejoice that the real purchaser isan Eng- 
lishman. The Boston author of the ‘‘ Man 
Without a Country ” should be interested 
in this apparent status of the man who was 
an American. 








The Mediterranean service is opened, and 
the enthusiasm that greeted the Common- 
wealth on her way down the harbor is a 
good indication of the attitude of those who 
are familiar with the maritime possibili- 
ties of the new connection. It is not re- 
ported, however, that any of the rival lines 
sent representatives to take part in the ova- 
tion. 





It has been remarked—in answer to the 
suggestion of Miss Gill of Bernard College, 
that a year at home sandwiched between 
years at vollege would help to combine col- 
lege and social training for the American 
young woman—that many a student after a 
year in, society would hardly care to return 
to college. This result, if it should prove 
to bea fact, would hardly impair the value 
of college education for women. In fact, it 
would immediately reduce the number of 
girls in college to those who really gain 
something of permanent value from college 
environment. 


2> 
-~> 


For at least one week in the year the 
turkey is the national bird. It is almost 
considered irreligious, and certainly as 
showing a lack of proper respect to the Pil- 
grims who landed on Plymouth Rock, not 
to have turkey on Thanksgiving Day. And 
those who are not descended from the Pil- 
grim Fathers have the same right and 
usually the same readiness to honor the oc- 
easion by being duly thankful, on that one 
day at least, for the principles which were 
established by that little colony on board 
the Mayflower, which has proven the leaven 
that has leavened the whole lump. What- 





| gent congregation assembled. 


| votes the cause of a_ regenerate 








ever the Constitution or the laws may be 
in any State, the best of them all are due to 
those rules formulated by that little gather- 
ing, and if we eat turzey in remembrance 
of their thankfulness for their home in 4 
free land, it is but little to do for that which 
they did for us. 





— 
It is said that a bill is to be introduced in 
the next Congress, which will create a 
Bureau of National Identification, that 
shall collect the photographs, records and 
measurements of all persons convicted of 
crimes against United States laws. The 
idea is that by exchanging with other coun- 
tries these records they will put down 
anarchism. We sympathize with the idea, 
but think it will fail of accomplishing the 
purpose intended. It may reach the coun- 
terfeiters,smugglers and a few other classes, 
but how does it reach anarchists like the 
assassin of President McKinley, who never 
had been convicted, or, so faras we know, 
suspected of any crime previously? We 
see no way to suppress anarchy but 
to pronounce the propagation of its 
doctrines as high treason, punishable 
by an ignominious death, and when we have 
a law to that effect, enforce it vigorously. 
We believe in liberty of speech and a free 
press, within certain limits, but when they 
are used to extol and promote criminal 
ctions, they should be made amenable to 
the severest penalties of the law. We may 
not be able to prevent criminal thoughts or 
criminal deeds, but if we have the power to 
punish a Fagin, who teaches the art of 
pocketpicking, though not himself guilty of 
it, we should have the power to punish those 
who ineite to murder, and if our laws do 
not give us these powers, they should do so. 
pide datas 

Ou: Duty to the Schools. 








In the broadly Christian and deeply patri- | 
| otic sermon preached in Emmanuel Church, | 
on Thanksgiving Day, by the Rev. Leighton | 


Parks, D. D., there was one passage which 
should especially have interested the intelli- 
Dr. Parks 
had been pointing out the duty of in- 
dividuals towards the State, of which we are 
all a part, and had been pleading for a more 
intelligent participation in the rights of 
municipal citizenship. Then, in closing, he 
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| 
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the Atlantic coast of New England do 
not get rainfall enough in more than 
two years out of five, and the growing 
of crops so often suffers from this cause 
aé to have led the farmers to give up crops, 
that would be profitable only in exceptional 
seasons. So also orange growing has been 
given up in some parts of Florida, because 
of the occasional loss by freezing of the 
trees, and the land is left to grow bushes 
again. 

The scarcity of water in the desert coun- 
tries has led toa partial abandonment of 
some sections formerly used for grazing or 
producing agricultural crops. There are 
560,000,000 acres of public lands in the arid 
States. Of this, only 74,000,000 can be irri- 
gated, and in 1889 only 3,600,000 were irri- 
gated. Some of these lands have been 
settled and abandoned for this reason. 
Lands that were fertile when they were 
first irrigated haye been ruined by the 
accumulation of alkaline salts in the 
soil. One-fifth of them have been aban- 
doned already from this cause, and many 
are now lakes. The only way to reclaim 
them is by a drainage system. An area of 
ninety thousand acres west of Salt Lake City 
produced good crops when water was first let 
on, but the second application proved a 
failure, and after the third it was abandoned 
as too salt to use. 

Flooding and inundations by storms and 
tides has led to losses of much land in the 
Mississippi Valley and in Texas, Along the 
Atlantic and Gulf coast there are estimated 
to be 168,000 acres of marsh, and several 
millions of acres on the Pacific coast. If 
protected from the tide and drained they 
have an agricultural value. Inland swamps 
in [llinois, formerly selling at $1 to $5 an 
acre, are now valued at $60 to $100 per acre. 
About one-fifth of the area of Michigan 
swamp lands could be drained, and made to 
produce celery, corn and potatoes. 

Some otherwise desirable locations have 
been left because of the prevalence of ma- 
laria and other malignant fevers. Many 
thousands of acres in South Carolina, by the 
breaking of the levees during war and the 
unhealthful condition, make it difficult to 
obtain labor to reconstruct the levees or 
work the lands. 


Some New England lands have been 


called his hearers’ attention to the duty and | Abandoned because of the cost of cultivation 


helping by their interest, influence and 
school 
board. 

This is a duty of which too much can 
scarcely be said at this time. Our schools 
are in a truly lamentable condition, and the 
men and women of Boston most emphati- 
cally owe it to themselves and to their 


| children to see that during the coming 
| months we have for the first time a school 


board suchas shall exercise with due wisdom 
and discretion the responsibility and powers 
vested in it. 


At the time of the death of President Me- | 


Kinley a great deal was said and written to 
the effect that one particular provinee of 
the public school is to disseminate teaching 
so noble, so wise and so aitruistie that the 
doctrines of anarchy shall never find lodg- 
ment in the breast of any boy or girl whom 
our schools should have graduated. For, 
though we can deport anarchists and sup- 
press open disregard of our laws, it was 
asserted, and rightly, that it is only by edu- 
eation that the more corroding anarchy 
which gnaws in secret at our vitals can be 
suppressed. 


| school that the work of such suppression 


can come. 

However fragmentary the thought of the 
individual teacher concerning the righteous- 
ness of law might be, or however partial his 
information on this matter, he cannot help 


And it is only through the | 
| The fruit interests of the lower Connecticut 


getting hold in tnese days of the root idea | 


that the civilized man must be able to live 
together with other men; that law, order 
and property are respected by him and his 
fellows, and that injury to others, surrep- 
titious or open, is a blow at himself in his 
most vital part. Yet teachers fit for the high 
duty of imparting true notions about gov- 
ernmental right will be appointed only 
when the appointing power is itselt careful, 
discriminating, high-minded and _ honest. 
And the children, to whom ‘‘ school”’ stands 
above all for law and restraint, will have but 
scant respect for this power they should 
honor, if they continue to see in the daily 
press frequent allusions to the corrupt 
nature of their school’s governing board. 
There is every reason in the world at this 
time for a keen individual sense of respon- 
sibility in the management of the schools, 


and whoever fails at the next municipal 
election to do all that in him lies towards 


the reformation of school affairs in Boston, 
will have shown himself distinctly unworthy 
of the privilege American citizenship con- 
fers upon him. 





Exhaustion and Abandonment of Soils. 
The Department of Agriculture in Re- 
port No. 70 sends out the testimony 
given by Milton Whitney, chief of the 
Division of Soils, before the United States 
Industrial Commission on March 12, 1901. 

He alluded to the fact that large areas in 
New England, in the Southern States and in 
parts of the far West have been practically 
abondoned, or are extending as waste land. 
This has been commonly ascribed to the ex- 
haustion of the soil, but he considered it due 
to changes in the chemical] and physical 
properties of the soil more than to the 
actual extraction of plant food. 

He referred to the lands of India, which 
have been cultivated for two thousand years 
and still give fair returns of the common 
crops of the country. Of. Egypt, where 
lands have been cultivated since history 
began, and are yet as fertile as ever. Lands 
in Europe that have been under cultivation 
for five hundred years, and to an experi- 
ment in England which has been growing 
wheat without any fertilizer for fifty years, 
and now grows twelve to thirteen bushels 
per acre, having varied but little for the 
last twenty years. That seems to be the 
natural limit of the soil, and it may continue 
to produce to that extent for hundreds of 
years more. Adjacent plots have been made 
by manures and fertilizers to produce an 
average of thirty bushels to the acre. 

The second cause of abandonment of soils 
is the development of new areas and new 
industries. The opening of the corn and 
wheat-producing countries of the central 
West, and the wheat lands of California and 
Red river valley of Minnesota and Dakota, 
has had its effect upon the agriculture of 
New England and the Eastern States. The 
growing of tobacco in Maryland has been 
largely given up because of the larger yield 
and low prices in Ohio and Kentucky. Truck 
farming has largely left Maryland also, and 
gone farther South, which has caused the 
abandonment of sume farms. 

Unfortunate ventures by immigrant col- 
onies, in trying to grow crops on a soil and 
in a climate not adapted to them, and. of 
others to grow crops of which they know 
but little, has been the cause of failure, and 
a moving to other localities. A lack of rain- 
fall or irrigation, and in some cases the al- 
kaline character of the water, has discour- 
aged some. The coarse, sandy soils along 





| privilege which will soon be theirs,—that of | mong the stones and rocks, the younger 


people preferring the more fertile and easier 
worked fields of the West, and cheap trans- 
portation has brought the products into com- 
petition with the farms in the older States, 
while in some of the latter transportation has 
been irregular and expensive. ‘The farmer in 
New England cannot afford to grow the 
staple crops. When wheat was §$1 to $1.25 


| a bushel, hay valuable and cattle also, the 


farmer could grow those products at a profit. 
Now the West supplies Easter: markets too 
cheaply to make them profitable to the 
East. 

The growth of the factory system, the in- 


crease in wages,the lesser cost of the prod- | 
ucts of the mills, the increase in the number | 


of articles thought necessary for comfort 
and luxury, and the chances of suecess in 
industrial and commercial lines, has led 
many away from the farms. Only when 
the farmers have changed their methods of 
farming do their crops return as much 
value as they formerly did. 

Certain special industries are profitable in 
certain sections, and land values have in- 
creased, as the truck farming along the 
Sound and around Providence and Boston. 


valley and the growing of wrapper tobacco 
are among instances of these special crops. 

Young men are ambitious to get the 
higher education because of the better 


wages earned. There are tobacco experts | 


needed at salaries of $3000 to $4000 a year, 
and managers of tobacco estates in the 
South are in some cases paid as high as 
$6000. Some have goneto Japan and For- 
mosa at $5000 to $6000 a year. Such experts 
are not sent out’ by the agricultural colleges. 
They are often uneducated men from the 
tobacco fields of Pennsylvania and Florida. 
Sumatra tobacco grown in Connecticut, and 
selling at 71 cents a pound, when the ordi- 
nary crop sells at 20 cents, shows the possi- 
bilities when the soil is right and conditions 
are made favorable. 

In Maryland, Virginia and other South- 
ern States areas have been abandoned be- 
cause of improper and injudicious methods 
of cultivation and working and some be- 
cause they cannot pay off the mortgages 
left asa legacy of the war. He contrasted 
the thrifty methods of the Lancaster County 
farmers in Pennsylvania, who sell but little 
from their farms beside tobacco and stock, 
and buy but little unless it is cornand hay 
to fatten more stock, and the improvident 
methods of the Maryland farmers, who em- 
ploy an overseer or let the land to a tenant 
farmer. He grows such crops as bring him 
into direct competition with the larger crops 
of the West. He buys his meats and gro- 
ceries, and too often the vegetables he 
should grow in his garden. And this often 
on soils that are of the same character as 
the best lands in Pennsylvania. There is a 
lack of business methods, want of appre- 
ciation of the changed conditions and of 
business perceptions. In many places the 
soil lacks organic matter, exhausted by cul- 
tivation, and no means are taken to supply 
it. 

To reclaim these lands, fertilization is 
necessary. Fertilizers have other effects 
beside forcing the crop. They increase the 
decomposition of the particles of the soil. 
They may be made soas to balance the ratio 
of plant food in the soil. Lime effects both 
these objects on soil containing too much 
magnesia or too much acid. The stable ma- 
nures and green manure crops are valuable 
to supply organic matter, and the minerals 
and commercial fertilizers are often needed. 
The bacteria and other ferments in the soil, 
that enable certain plants to extract nitro- 
gen from the air, we do not know how 
much, are fertilizing agents. 

Rotation of crops may prevent undue 
waste and extraction of certain elements of 
plant food from the soil, although there are 
certain crops which may be grown on the 
same lands for many years in succession. 
Thus near Hartford tobacco has been grown 
on one field for twenty-five years, and they 
claim the quality of the tobacco and the 
yield as good as it was at the beginning, or 
even better. This was not done without 
fertilizing. 
nid in 
Two Schools of Horticulture. 


When a unique opportunity along any 
direction of woman’s work is found, it be- 
comes at once the duty and the privilege of 
the press to publish as widely as possible 
the chances such a field of labor may sup- 
ply, and the educational avenyes that lead 
to it. For there are so_many women in 
these days to do evéry wO?k that offers that 
a new profession is little short of a Godsend. 

Horticulture, however, has not yet been 
exhausted hereabouts. Up to the present, 
indeed, not more than a dozen women in all 
have availed themselves of the scanty educa- 
tional opportunities at hand in this line of 
professional training. So the work has by 








no means grown by what it feeds upon. 
There is soon to be started in Boston, how- 
ever, a department of the new Simmons 
Female College which will abundantly sup- 
ply the educational needs of young women 
‘who may wish to learn gardening and kin- 
dred branches, and there has already been 
inaugurated at Groton, under the direction 
of Mrs. Edward G. Low, an excellent insti- 
tution by means of which a limited number 
of women may, be well trained horticulturally 
while living a pleasant student life in a 
beautiful country region. 

Long Island has not afew young women 
tlower-raisers who make a very good thing 
of violet-growing for the city market, and 
there seems to be absulutely no reason why 
Massachusetts girls in our country towns 
might not pursue with pleasure and a fair 
degree of profit a similarline of work. Now 
that it has become possible to learn at well- 
established schools the elements of garden- 
ing, openings for the work will doubtless 
multiply apace. 

In this direction, as in so many others, 
literature reflects the trend. ‘‘ Elizabeth ”’ 
was preceded by a number of charming 
works on Surrey gardening, and is followed 
by that clever new book, ‘‘ The Garden of a 
Commuter’s Wife,’’ just published by the 
Macmillans. And by the inevitable inter- 
action and reaction so interesting to watch, 
these books will undoubtedly in their turn 
stimulate many a woman who possesses a 
small plot of ground,the charms and possibil- 
ities of which she now only meagrely appre- 
ciates, to ‘go and do likewise.’’ Which will 
be an excellent thing for the woman herself, 
as wellas for the professional gardeners 
whom our new schools will raise up to pull 
their dilettante sisters out of bogs. 

aa ee sis 

The Anti-Vaccination Society, which 
should be renamed the Society of the En- 
couragement of the Spread of Infectious 
and Contagious Diseases, is doing its work 
by the sending out of thousands of circulars 
advising people not to submit to vaccination 
orallow their children to be vaccinated. 
Of course these will do little harm where 
they fall into the hands of intelligent people 
wh» know of the fearful ravages of this dis- 
ease before the discovery of vaccination by 
Dr. Jenner, and its comparative harmless- 
ness since vaccination was adopted, or 








the Canadians, who were prejudiced 


the most of a few cases of tetanus or lock- 


we think they cannot be, that the lockjaw is 





| a filth disease, and that its microbes are in 
| the earth, most ready to attack a wound 
in the foot on man or_ horse, and 
seldom ising higher 
; cloud of dust, and that it seldom if ever 
attacks the cow, from which animal 
most of our vaccine virus is taken. It is 
said that there is no law to prevent them 
from sending out such circulars, but there 
should be. They should be classed as in- 
cendiary documents or worse, for they are a 
menace to life and health, and we ‘would 
ask no worse punishment for those who 
send them out than that they should be 
sent without previous vaccination to act as 
attendants in our smallpox hospitals. They 
would not be likely to be fit to act as nurses, 
| but most of them would probably die of 
| fright before they yielded to the disease. 
| And we could spare them very well. 


| many of them, have seemed almost at the 
| verge of insanity or idiocy over a football 
game between the students of two rival 


| colleges or institutions, where the “higher | 


| education’’ is supposed to .be imparted. 
| Wnen the game was played, the cheering 


greater if the American army had won a 
decisive victory for the old flag. Nay, per- 
haps not greater if a Boston champion 
pugilist had succeeded in knocking out an 
opponent after a well-contested fight. The 
principals in sucha fight could not have been 
worse battered and bruised at the end 
of their battle than were many of those 
who took part in the football game, yet 
young women who would shudder at the 
thought of a prize fight went almost wild 
over this game, and so did others, even re- 
spected clergymen and professors, who 
claim not to be believers in the use of physical 
force instead of moral suasion. They 
scarcely heeded the spectacle of men 
bruised and stunned to insensibility, carried 
away on stretchers, or others limping away, 
likely to be cripples for a long time. 
And the classmates of the successful crew 
celebrated the victory by a drunken 
riot in Boston that would have been con- 
sidered as adisgrace to the city if it had 
occurred among a gang of laborers in the 
slums of the North or West Ends. We like 
| to see a foot race, bicycle race, boat race or 
| horse race, and might enjoy a prize fight, or 
| sparring contest, as they are now called, if 
the participants were well matched in skill 
;}and strength, but the football game is too 
brutal for us. The old saying that ‘‘ all the 
world loves a lover ’? would seem to be _ bet- 
ter rendered ‘‘all the world loves a fighter ”’ 
and would like to see the fight. 


-~S 
~<S- 


The taking of sheep from the pastures of 
the Eastern States to the more fertile fields 
of the West or of Australia tends to pro- 
duce upon them a heavier fleece of coarser 
wool, but it does not prevent them from 
stamping their lambs with the character of 
the wool that was their recommendation 
when they left home. That is, it does not 
show in the lambs until the rams have been 
twoor three years in service. Some of the 
Australian breeders claim to have overcome 
this tendency to coarser wool by a more 
scanty feeding, and to alsohave got a larger 
percentage of lambs from them, but we are 
not sure that their claims are well proven. 
They are reasonable, however, and we 
would advise those using high-priced rams 
to try it. If one pays from $1000 to $5000 
fora ram, he does not like to see his stock 
deteriorating each year. 
->?So 

The death of Thomas Meehar, at Ger- 
mantuwn, Pa., last Wednesday, removes 
fr.m us one of the best .botanists, horti- 
culturists, nurserymen and editors we have 
had in the United States. Born in 1826, in 
London, England, he began writing on hor- 
ticultural topics in his thirteenth year, and 




















ered authority upon such subjects up to 
the present time. He was made a member 
of the Wernerian Society of Edinburg before 
he was twenty-one years old, and soon after 
a member of the Royal Society of London, 
vice-president for twenty-three years of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Natural Sciences, 
having declined the presidency. 
>> eo 
The Appalachian Mountain Club says 
little, but it takes some fine photographs. 
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How The Little Admiral Enjoyed 
Thanksgiving. 


BY BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 

As Mrs. Pepper was about seating her 
progeny at the table, which had been boun- 
tifully spread on Thanksgiving Day, the 
youngest, and, of course, the best beloved, 
on her right, so that she could keep an eye 
on his wants and box his ears if necessary, 
there came a mighty voice which resounded 
through our cosey dining room as if an in- 


taken to talk with one upon this lower 


were nearly frightened out of their wits, 
and their mother, good soul, struck an _ atti- 
tude of despair, fearing the chimney had 
tumbled in upon the roof and smashed into 
slivers the contents of the trunk room. 
The voice seemed less than hu.man,— 
it was more like the distressful tones 





as contributor or editor he has been consid- | 


against it, nearly every one had it, and | items of navigation. 
about one-half died from it. But they will | polar 
fall into the hands of the ignorant and prej-| mon. Can’t you take me in? 
udiced now, and may prevent some from | the least trouble.” 

adopting this measure of precaution, and | 
thus increase its spread. They are making | 


of a foghorn off the banks of New- 
foundland, wheezy at times, and then 
soaring aloft like the piercing notes of a 
| hungry gull, rather than anything from the 
throat of a living person: ‘‘Say! Mr. Pep- 
per, can I vome up and join in the festivities 
of the day? Iam aione here, locked up in 
Central street, not a single soul to keep me 
| company but the cat and ship’s binnacles, 


those who remember the epidemic of a few | compasses, spy glasses, telescopes, barom- 
years ago, when in Lower Canada, among | ters, 1 


thermometers, hydrometers, side 
lights, fog horns and such like interesting 
I’m as hungry as a 
bear and as dry asa last year’s ser- 


“Who is it?”’ I said. 
““Why, your bosom friend, the Admiral! 


| Do, Mr. Pepper, consider my lonely situ- 


jaw that have occurred among vaccinated | 
patients, as if they were ignorant, which | 


ation. You wouldn’t have me_ starve, 
would you? They’ve stopped my rations, 
jan! as to grog, it’s scarcer than hen’s 


| teeth !”’ 


excepting in a) 


oom -~?>o $e 
For several days the people of Boston, cr | 


** What’s the matter with you, Admiral? 
Have you got a cold? If you have, home 
is the best place for you.’’ 

* Nota bit of a ecold,”’ said the little man. 
*“T’m talking through the last patented fog- 
horn, and perhaps you can’t hear me dis- 
tinctiv.”’ 

“Tear you!” Tsaid. ‘* Your voice sounds 
as if you were a giant instead of an 
efligy. But come along, my heart of oak, 
for the best Rhode Island turkey that Sum- 
ner’s market could furnish will be done to 
shreds unless you are here in double-quick 
time!’’ 

Load this is how the Pepper family had 
the pleasure of the little Admiral’s com- 
pany on, Thursday last. At the ring of the 
bell our iately imported domestic from the 
Green Isle opened the door, and _ started 
back with amazement. ‘‘ What the divil is 
it?’’ said she, ‘“‘and where did ye come 
from, with your cocked hat, and your spider 


legs, and a coat made for your grandfather 


Sure, its an omadhaun ye are, and not a 
mortal being. Get out of this, or I’ll call 


| the master. He don’t want the likes of you 


; | about here, and where did ye stale that uni- 
and enthusiasm could scarcely have been | 


form? I won’t give you a cent, any way. 
Be off, or I’ll call the polis.’”’ I could not 
possibly hear the little old gentleman up- 
braided in this way, and, first soothing Brid- 
get Mulcahy, I welcomed Sir Edward Ver- 
non into my library. He evidently had 
been running at a goodly speed to save his 
bacon or, rather, his turkey, for he was 
gasping for breath, and as he sank into a 
comfortable chair, his knee joints knocking 
together, he managed to exclaim, ‘* low 
good of you, Mr. Pepper. Let me get my 
second wind.’’ 

The little man wasthen nshered into the 
dining-room and given the seat of honor 
on my right. He was as hungry as a fam- 
ished hound and as drv as a ship’s biscuit. 
Glass after glass of the old dry sherry I had 
had stored away for a quarter of a century 
disappeared as if by magic, and when the 
turkey made its appearance he vowed upon 
his honor as an English admiral that I had 
saved his life and he would never forget it 
[ gave him the Pope’s nose, and in glasses of 
Ruinart Brut he drank to good old Thanks- 
giving Day and to our absent friends over 





the water. 

“Do you know,” said the Admiral, 
““when the first real Thanksgiving Day was 
kept on this continent?”’ I felt ashamed to 
be unable to answer this home question, and 
Iturned to my boys, John Alden, M yles 
Standish and Simon Bradstreet (1 name all 
my family after the old Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans), but they were looking direct ahead, 
and I could not catch the eye of one of them 
“ Priscilla,” I said to this excellent woman, 
** give us your idea.”’ 





“* Oh, don’t bother me,” said Mrs. Pepper. 
** Benjamin, my head is splitting with that 
foghorn, the sound is running through my 
brain now. What I want to do isto get 
through with this Thanksgiving dinner, 
take off my dress and boots and be comfort- 
able for the rest of the day.’ 

1 must say that Mrs. Pepper has an excel- 
lent idea of comfort, and generally manages 
pretty well for herself. 

“If nobody looks out for No.1 in this 
house, what is a poor woman to dv? Simon 
Bradstreet, not a bit more of turkey! The 
pies must be eaten, and you’ll be as full of 
dreams as our old Maltese.” 

** Why,” said the little Admiral, “ it was 
in 1621, when Governor William Bradford 
set apart a day for Thanksgiving to be kept 
throughout Plymouth colony. And why? 
Because, after enduring almost starvation 
and seeing their little band nearly decimated, 
the Lord granted them an abundant season, 
and their corn yielded them a fruitful crop. 
So they kept their Thanksgiving with feast- 
ing in their humble way, and gave praise to 
the giver of all good for his bountiful 
mercies. And this was the first of the long 
line of New England Thanksgivings, which 
have been kept since that time.”’ The little 
man’s flow of language was wonderful and 
our boy, Myles Standish, who, had he lived 
in the days of that doughty Pilgrim for 
whom he was named, 1 believe would 
have been at the top round of fame said, 
“‘ Father, where did the Admiral pick up 
his learning? ’’ Before I could answer the 
question, I noticed that the little effigy 
had drawn towards hima half-full bottle 





habitant of some distant planet had under- | 


earth. The dishes vibrated, the children | 


I won’t be} pu 
, | ** The feast of the tabernacles,” murmur 


of Ruinart, and was deliberately til! 
stray goblet with its contents. ‘“() 
know lots of things, and what once gets 
my skull don’t drop out inahurry. | 
vate your memory, and when you 
thing worth storing away make a note ; 
Perhaps you’ve never heard of anv 
Thanksgiving Day held on board the. 
ship Arbella, which brought over John \ 
throp. When the Puritans who se 
Boston had been ont sixty-eight days, 
suffered all the perils of the deep, there. 
fair weather, and in his diary the good 
ernor entered these words: ‘In the 
cabin, Thanksgiving.’ ’’ The Admiral! |. 
as cheery while imparting this inform: 
to the younger generation as he must 
looked when Shem Drowne gave the | 
ing touch to his wooden  physiozy 
But all things must have ain 
and our little circle adjourned to 
library, where over our C¢igars x: 
little of the Belie of Nelson—an | 
old rye—the Admiral and I were soo 
cussing the origin of the New England 
tomof Thanksgiving. I perceived ti 
tongue was getting thicker than it 
the table, and I abused myself round! 
offering him what is as near the nects 
| the gods as can be. But having great | 
| inthe old adage that “a man who has }) 
| bitten bz: a dog can be cured by a hai 
that same animal,”’ 1 quietly solaced my s. 
| and so it came about that the Admiral 1) 
|his Nelson, and was, so to speak, 
| quished. 


| the Admiral, “‘ that was the original Than 
giving—how does it read in the good bow 
| Something like this, I think. Oh! my , 
head. ‘And the feast of harvest, the 
fruits of thy labors, which thou hast sv 
in thy fields; and the feast of in-gath: 
which is in the end of the year, when ¢ 
hast gathered in thy labors out of the 
Yes, that is the origin af the rea! 
England Thanksgiving, which goes ! 
| the days of the Hebrews, and may it 
| forall years to come, and may I, too, 
| enjoy such hospitality as I have met 
| this day, for Lhave been taken out 
| loneliness to share with your good 
| Mistress Priscilla, and your three 
boys in the bounty of the land,—tu 
cider, Nelson,’’—and here the litt 
instead of pitehing over as | 
}he would, bobbed up 
| most atfably: “* Why. as far back 
| Which was long before my 
| was a Thanksgiving observed in | 
| Holland, on the first anniversary of t! 
liverance of that city from siege, and it 
to Leyden that the Pilgrims went i 
} when they were exiled from England, \ 
they remained till 1620, when they can 
to Plymouth in the Maytiower. Approw 
ate, is it not, that this little band slioul 
have kept their Thanksgiving, given in imi- 
tation of that kept by the ancestors of 
people among whom they sojourned so mat 
years? A queer thing happened in Plymouth 
County in July, 1623, when on account 
of the drought a day = of fasting 
and prayer was appointed. Rain can 
down like mad as they were praying. 
whereupon the governor appointed a da) 
of thanksgiving, which was observed with 
religious services.”’ 

I think I heard the Admiral mutter unde 
his breath, ‘‘ No water in mine,” accom- 
panied with a chuckle of intense delight 

**T have heard some people of antiquarian 
notions say that in the then records of the 
town of Charlestown in 1631, on aceount of 
the unexpected arrival of supplies from 
Ireland, a thanksgiving was held in place 
of a fast, as originally appointed, and years 
afterwards, in her distress, you returned to 
Ireland an abundance.” 

In 1632 Governor Winthrop recommended 
a day of Thanksgiving on account of favor- 
able action being taken by the British 20v- 
ernment toward the colonies. 

* During the Revolutionary War,’’ sid 
the Admiral, ‘‘ Thanksgiving Day was « 
national observance. After the declarat!' 
of peace, during Washington’s adminis! :i 
tion, there were two Thanksgivings, one‘) 
the adoption of the Constitution, the 
for the suppression of insurrection. 
President Madison, by request of Cone 
recommended a day of Thanksgiving « 
the peace of 1815. Butl must get off te 
for | shall have to get up early and \ 
over that infernal foghorn and othe 
plements of marine equipment.’ 

As it was getting late and the A: 
took a pretty fair quantity of “old 1 
thought it only fair I should see him | 
Common, but this he would not perm 
ing, ‘‘I shall soon be at 35 Central str 
thank you, all the same.” ©n \ 
morning I was up bright and ear! 
went down tothe temporary habitat 
Thaxter & Sons, and there stood th: 
Admiral in the window, not as large «: 
but with a pleasant smile upon his f: 
planted so many years ago by the old : 

Shem Drowne. 





serenely, 


_ 
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Of Value te Hersemen. 

Do you turn your horses out for the wit! 
so, we want tocall your attention to a 
portant matter. Horses which have be 
steadily at work, either on the farm or 
quite likely had: some strains whereby ! 
or enlargements have been caused. (! 
new life is needed to be infused inte tl: 
Gombault’s Caustic Balsam applied as ; 
tions, just as you are turning the hors: 
be of great benetit; and this is the tine 
can be used very successfully. One ¢ 
vantage in using this remedy is that » 
applied it needs no care or attention, bu 
work well, and at atime when the hor 
ing arest. Of course it can be used \ 
success while horses are in the stable, ! 
people in turning their horses out \ 
Caustic Balsam if they were reminded 
this article is given as a reminder. 





Unimpeanehable. 

If you were to see the unequalled 
unimpeachable testimony in favor of 1! 
saparilla, you would upbraid yoursel! | 
delaying to take this effective alte! 
tonic medicine for that blood disease ! 
you are suffering. 

It eradicates scrofula and all other |i 
cures all their inward and outward ef! 





Take Hood’s. 
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. N h Cant 12 8, 2 S,at2t:, with sales at $2.15a2.50 | Straw, tangled rye... 11 00@12 00 ade of 1 P wg 
; Prices ou Northern Cattle. | . J. Moroney, 2 cattle, 1910 ths, ac 2fe. J. Pr. ———————————————EESEEE rt mm bora — and it may have reached the 
rue, Per hundred powrls oa total weight of | Day, 6 beef cows, 900 Ibs, at 3e.. J. W. Ellsworth. | oan \eien Ge a en 
; a and meat, extra, &5.00@%7%; first | 6 cows, 910 ths, 2c. sworth, | FLOUR AND GRAIN. CaM) Seon reached, was that it wa: 
s <5, 0a5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25 ; Milch € Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. aluable eec to cattle than to 
k lity, 94.000 4.50; a few choice single pairs, | supply not heavy r va Spring patents, $4.05.24.75. make sugar from it, and that for that pur- 
S; «some of the poorest, Alls, ete., &3.0@ | Supply not heavy, witha fair movement. The Spring, clear and straight, $3.30@3.75. pose it was a little inferior to good corn stover. 
: some vee | better class of cows were in demand at full last | \¥inter patents, $3.95@4.50. And we think sweet corn fodder worth more f 
vestern steers, 4} @6}c. week's prices. Dealers expected : Winter. clear and straight, $3.65@4.25. : sid 
xpected at the opening gZ sugar-making than sorghum. Making sugar from 
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~ axnp YouNnG CALVES—Fair quality, 
woo: extra, $49.00@48.00; fancy mileh 
0065.00; farrow and dry, 3$12.00@27.00. 
es—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
<10420; two-year-olds, 314@30; three-year- 


a2 a 40, 

ep—Per pound, live weight, 24@3c; extra, 
sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ 

unbs, 3ha 4j}e. 

» Hogs—Per pound, 6@6}*, live weight, 

.. wholesale ——; retail, $2.25.@8.00; country- 
| hors, Th@7Th2. 

\L CALVES—3}. @6je p Ib. 

ses —Brighton—6}@7e pP tbh; country lots, 6 


b SKINS—75¢@$1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c, 
(bp Low—Brighton, 4@5e p th; country lots, 2@ 


\ub SKINS—35.4 500. 
LARLINGS—l0@lie. 


Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 


rtown..1136 8385 2,860 834 255 
ton 2300 1773) 29,161 596 100 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine. Canada. 
At Brighton. At Watertown. 
Bros wh Rice & Whaley 1155 
‘hilbrook 44 AtNEDM& Weo 
ry 17 Ce. 
ipson & NEDM & Wool 
sou 20 30 Co 3300 
» & Fel- At Brighton. | 
a 15 250 WN Chamberlin 880 | 
Hall st) | 
> Holt & Son 12 R.T.and Ct. 
E M Granger 26 
New Hampshire. 
4c Brighton. New York. 
jones & Co 27 At Brighton. 
Foss 2 95 GN Smith 30 
AatcNEDMA& Wool 
Co Massnchusetts. 
jones & Co 38 60 At Brighton. 
Shay 16 JS Henry 40 3 
ser & Co 4 H A Gilmore 24 
Ac Watertown. Scattering 80 
| k & Wood 37 50 CD Lewis 10 
WF Wallace 69 25 TJ Morrona 8 
F E Keegan 2 
Vermont. J W Ellsworth 24 
At Watertown. W W Mills 23 «(OO 
4 Williamson 25 J P Day 12 
\VG Townsend 5 130 DA Walker 9 
Fred Savage 15 3l 
HON Jenne 6 24 Western. 
N Hi Woodward 13 14 At Brighton. 
hE French 51 Swift & Co 714 
1? Needham = 22 Morris Beet Co 442 
OH Forbush 23 SS Learned 80 
|.C Sturtevant 9 126 Sturtevant& 
WE Hayden 163 Haley 
AacVNED MWA Wool Armour& Co 473 424 
to AtINEDM™& Wool 
WA Ricker 30 «250 Ce. 
nw 30 NEDM&E Wool 
Co nO 2860 


4t Brighton. 
feney 20 At Watertown. 
JA Hathaway 450 


~ 


Molloy 12 


Export Trafic. 

nlive cattle at Liverpool and Lon- 
s been during the past week, and 
vest State cattle have declined Je, d. w. 
uket was too heavily stocked forthe de- 
Sales at l2a13e, d. w., with the sailing of 

, ls sheep and 16 horses. 
ents and destinations: On steamer De- 
for Liverpool, 724 cattle by Swift & Co., 16 
ses by E. Snow. On. steamer Cambrian for 
mn, 245 cattle by Morris Beet Company, 23s 
sheep by Swift & Co. On steamer 
wan for Liverpool, 199 cattle by Morris Beet 

inpany, 300 cattle by J. A 

ida sheep by Rice & Whaley. 
Horse Business. 

rhe movement of the week was quite moder- 
ite. The holiday seemed to upset business toa 

siderable extent. Sales largely in chunks and 
heavy draught. At Cavanaugh Bros.’ sale stable 
ispecial sale of high-class horses with some 
speed, selling as high as $450 down to $50 tor com- 
At A. W.. Davis’ 
street sale stable some attractive sales in speed, 
suldle and gentlemen’s drivers at $550, down to 
S100. At Moses Colman & Son’s sale stable 
prices maintained, and but a light business week. 
Sales mostly at $40@150. At Myer, Abrams & 
Co.s sale stable 4 cows of Western, disposed cf 
at about steady prices, consisting mostly of 
medinm-sized chunks, at $1000150. At L. H. 
Br ckway’s sale stable Western horses at $1254 
225, At Welch & Hall Company’s best sale, 1 
pair, 3200 ths, at $370. 

Union Yards. Watertown. 
Tuesday, Dec. 3, 

Beef cattle sold in a light way, as butchers’ bids 
did not agree with prices asked by dealers, there- 
fore the few sales, and caused many that would 
naturally be sold for beef to be sent over to 
Brighton yards. Good nice stock tule steady in 
price and wanted. O. H. Forbush sold best bulls 
and cows at 3}c, of 930@1280 ths; 1 cow, 970 tbs, at 
se, $1 off; 1 heifer, 710 ths, at 23c; cows at $2.15@ 
2.30. R. E. French 14 cattle, of 11,850 ths, at 25c, 
worth 2c. J. A. Hathaway sold 15 steers, of 1550 
Ibs, at 64e; 15 do., of 1500 ths, at 6c; 20, of 1475 Ibs 
at 5je:15 do., of 1420 ths. at 54c; sales at 5@5}c. 

Milch Cowes. 

Numerous lots changed hands. A number fell 
into the hands of speculators, the tops at $48 @65. 
Common cows, $25@38. 

Fat Hogs. 

Western at 6@6}c,1.w. Local hogs steady at 

Thc, de we 


slow 


mon horses, 


Sheep Houses. 


No improvement in prices. Western held at 


steady prices. Supply from the North light, ex- | 


cepting sueh as come from Canada. The various 
its of Western sheep cost here $2.30@4.30, and 
imbs $3.5045.05, being the range noticrd a week 
uso. W.G. Townsend sold 50 sheep and lambs, 
100 ths, at 3c; 4 sheep, of 230 Ibs, 1c, but slim. L. 


Sturtevant, 35 lambs, 3170 Ibs, at 34c, 80 sheep, | 


O tbs, at 2e. 

Veal Calves. 

Market prices fairly steady. Good calves at 
‘je, down to 5¢e. The trade not extensive 
(arrivals not extensive. Slim calves weak in 
Ce, 

Live Posltry. 

Four tons, selling in crates at 9a 10¢c. 
foe each, 

Droves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—Libby Bros., 50; J. M. Philbrook, 30; P. 
Berry, 11; Thompson & Hanson, 40; Harris & 
lows, 90; M. D. Holt, 25. 

New Hampshire—A. F. Jones & Co., 53; T. 
iy, 15; Breck & Wood, 60; W. F. Wallace, 130. 
\ermont—A. Williamson, 25; W. G. Townsend, 
rred Savage, 60; H. N. Jenne, 11; N.H. Wood- 
id, 2; R. E. French, 3; A. P. Needham, 11; L. C, 
rlevant, 5; W. E. Hayden, 14;{W. A. Ricker. 
others, 250; J. S. Henry, 40; J. T. Molloy, 10. 
Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 176; W. A. Bard. 
ell, 25; H. A. Gilmore, 13; scattering, 125; C. D. 
‘wis, 15; T. J. Moroney, 6; F. E. Keegan, 3; W. 

lls, 10; J. P. Day, 6; D. H. Walker, 4. 

New York—G, N. Smith, 29. 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednmexdny. 

“tock at yards: 2300 cattle, 1773 sheep, 29,161 

596 calves, 100 horses. From West, 1789 
lie, 424 sheep, 29,100 hogs, 100 horses. Maine 
attle, 280 sheep, 11 hogs, 246 calves. New 
ipshire, 39 cattle, 95 sheep, 13 calves. Ver- 
t, 52 cattle, 50 calves. Massachusetts, 242 
e, 4 sheep, 50 hogs, 258 calves. Connecticut, 


Pullets at 


4 BULL FOR SALE—First as 
f best bull calf, Danbury, Conn., 
‘ 00 fair, 1901. Solid color. 

Dropped Oct. 15, 1900. Grand- 
oe] son of Merry Maiden. Sire, 
ve Chromo, 13in the list. Dam, 
“ a rm Masher, 16 lbs. 144 0z., dam of 

one. Second dam, Merry 

Maiden, sweepstakes cow of 

J e rsey the World’s Fair Dairy 


tests, Chicago, 1899. For 
; price address HOOD 
' ARM, Lowell, Mass. 


Hathaway, 1155 | 


Northampton- | 


of the market a good average trade, and their 

expectations were realized. J.S. Henry sold fine 

cows at $5558, to $50. Ex ra grades, $40048. 

with sales at $35@38. Libby Bros., 2 choice cows, 

$55; 2 at $50; 20 cows, $250 45. W. Cullen soid 10 

choice cows, $65. 67; 10 at $55; 10 at $50 each. 
Veal Calves. 

Quality somewhat slim on bulk offered; if nice, 
command 64a 6jc, with sales at 5a5he. Thompson 
& Hanson, 35 calves, 120 ths, at 6he; various sales 
at 6a 6jc. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Not a large attendance of buyers 
early in the day, and the trade opened slow, but 
improved later in the day. One great difficulty at 
market for milch cows is the high prices on the 
better class. Some cannot be secured at less 
than $704a75, down to $50, with more common 
grades down to $25. Libby Bros. sold his best at 
$50 down to $25. Harris & Fellows sold 2 big 
fancy and fat 1200-tb milkers at $60 each. W.Cul- 
len sold fancy cows from $50@67. J. S. Henry 
sold a few fancy cows, $60, $55 and $50, with sales 
| down to $45. J.T. Molloy sold 2 extra cows, 
| $47.50 each, with sales down to $3545. Fat 
| COWS moved slowly, butchers holding back and 
| slow to make bids. W. Scollans, 3 for $165; 2 for 
| $50 each; 2, at $45 each. 
| 





Store Pigs. 
| saBut little doing. Values steady at $2.50« 4.50 for 
| small pigs, and 858 for shotes. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
| Northern and Eastern— 


| Chickens, choice spring................-.- loa 

| Chickens, fair to good__....2. 222. 222222. 10.a14 

| Chickens, broilers..................2.....- 15a18 

| Turkeys, choice young............222....- 14417 
| aia fair to good.............2222222- 11@13 
ONG. 25-5 a3 Le wdst sy tec 9a11 

| Springducks..... Re er 2a 

| Fowls, extra choice............-... -2-2..- 12a 
ee a a ar ee 10@11 

| Pigeons, tame, P doz.....-......-. 2.2... 50q@1 20 


Western iced or frozen— 


| Turkeys, com. to good, old....-........- 9@10 
| " young, hig eae 10}a12 
| | Wuoks, @ortug........2..<... scx ecescscs 10.412 
| Chickens, choice spring...............-- 8a12 
Fowls, good to choice.............-...--- 8a10 
| | iat ee RNa aR ee 6}a7 
Live Poultry. 
RIN Ma Sone cone eo secretes otectc ones 7a8 
| Roosters be hao 
Spring chickens, P fh......-............... 7as 


Butter. 


NoTe—Assbrted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 th. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 

Vt.& N. HE. assorted sizes. ....22.2.1. -. 24244 

Norchern N. Y., assorted sizes........-- 24 a 244 

Northern N. Y., large tubs..............- 24a 

Western, asst. spruce tubs__..0-- 22-22-22. 2 4 

Western, large ash tubs._.............--23).424 


Creamery, northern firsts.................. 22@23 
Creamery, western firsts-- 22.423 
Creamery, seconds hd oun es see 17.420 
A ee ee reer 18423 
Cee |: SEES Pee ae Se: 20a 

Dairy, N. Y. extra Hekicepdcudesieee 19a 

DPGIty,, Ns VORA V tOrate q... 6. ses cndeduee 18419 
Dairy, N. ¥. and Vt. seconds............ _Ual7 








Cern Meal.—The market is steady at $1 38@ 
141 p bag, and $2 90@2 95 Pp bbl; granulated $4 00 
@4 30 P bbl. 

Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $3 90@4 50 P bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted steady, $5 50@6 OOPbbI. for 
rolled, and $5 90.@6 40 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s quoted at $3 35@ 
375 P bbl. 

Corn.—Demand is quiet, with prices higher. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 744v. 

No. 3, yellow, 74}c. 

@ats.—Quiet but steady. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 55c. 

No. 2 clipped white, 55c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 543c. 
kiniitoed.—The market is stronger for all 

ids. 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $25 00. 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $27 00@28 00. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $23 50. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $24 50. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 00. 
an = market is steady with trade ruling 

State grades, 6-rowed, 650)72c. 

State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. 

Western grades, 70@75c. 

Barley.— Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
60@76e for No.2 6-rowed State, and 45@60c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley. 55@65ce. 

Rye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 P bbl, 55¢ pP bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 








| 
| 
| 





| on sugar for the year ending June 30, 1901, was 
| $84,901,000. 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan ....-- .--- 16}@17 

o wi Le: 18a@19 

“ + Depo 6... cs cks nee 21422 

re K /-  6, swe s 2 eka 21a22 

abuts “ $-blood =‘ 18}.a19 
Fine delaine, Oo .__.............---------2 12 
a _ — ae eee 26a 

Washed fleece ...............-...- cee eeeee 21.26 





PEA FowL—E. R., Rockingham County, N. H.: 
There may be a good profit in growing pea fowl 
for sale, though we do not know of many who 
would be willing to pay a price for them that 
would make it profitable to breed them. We 
knew one man who made a business of it and 
was thought to make some money at it. as he 
sold pairs at three years old for $10 to $25 a pair. 
Few wanted to buy them younger, as the spread 
of the male is not very attractive when younger. 
Nor do they often breed younger than that, and 
then the hen may lay from five to eight eggs, 
and will keep her young with her until about 
six months old. Thus there is little profit in 
them until three years old and not a_ large 
profit then. But they are quite as difficult 
to raise as to raise turkeys. and we think 
we could easier grow forty turkeys a year that 
would sell at $1.50 to $2 each than grow six pea- 
fowl that would sell at $10 each at three years 
old, and we should be more sure of a market for 
them. The peacock may be mated with three or 
four peafowl, and the male turkey with eight or 


crate. 


culls $1 to $1.25. 


crate. 


the sugar beet has started on a little better or- 
ganized plan, because there have been well- 
equipped factories built to make the sugar, and 
they are said to be successful when they got beets 
enough at a price low enough. But how are the 
farmers who grow the beets to come out? The 
factories want to get the beets at $4 per ton or 
less, and they must not be too large. This is 
about twelve cents a bushel, and for a good crop 
about $40 per acre. We think they are worth 
more than twelve cents a bushel to feed to farm 
stock, while the labor and manure that grow ten 
tons of beets would as easily produce two hun. 
dred bushels of potatoes or sixty bushels of corn 
and three tons of fodder. 





Potatoes are steady in price, though 
scarcely as firm as last week. Long Island 
$2.50 to $3 a barrel, State, prime $2.50 to 
$2.75. Jersey $2 to $2.25. Maine per bag, 
prime $2.50 to $2.75, 180 pounds bulk, $2.5 
to $3. German 112-pound bag $1.40 to 
$1.60, 168-pound bag $2 to $2.50.. Sweet 
potatoes, South Jersey $2to $3 a barrel. 
Virginia $2 to $2.23. Onions quiet with 
low grades not in demand. State and | 
Western yellow $3 to $3.25, red $3.50 
to $4 a barrel. Connecticut white $2 
to $4.50, yellow $3 to $3.50, red $3.50 to $4, 
Orange County. white per bag 82 to $4, | 
yellow $2.75 to $3.25, red $3 to $3.50. Beets | 
$1 per hundred bunches, carrots $1 to $1.12 | 
a barrel, Russia turnips 75 to 80 cents a bar- | 
rel. Celery, State and Western, 10 to 40 | 
cents a dozen roots, Jersey and Long Island | 
75 cents to $1 a dozen bunches. Squash, 
Hubbard, $2.50 a barrel, Marrow $1.75 to $2. 
Pumpkins $1.25 to $1.50. Cucumbers, hot- 
house, 50 to 87 cents a dozen, Florida $1 to 
$1.75 a crate, $1.50 to $2.25 a basket. 
plant, Florida, $2.25 to $2.75 








half-barrel 


Cabbages steady at $2 to $3 per hundred. 
Cauliflowers in small receipt, fancy, per 
barrel, $2.25 to $2.75, fair to good $1.50 to $2, 
Sprouts 5 to 8 cents £a 
Lettuce per basket, Florida $1 to $2, 





quart. | 


other Southern 50 cents to $1.25, Boston 25 | 


to 35 cents a dozen, and New Orleans $3to| the United States or Canada 


$4.50 a barrel, hothouse $1 to $1.75 a case. | 


Chicory New Orleans $3 a barrel, escarol $3 | 
to 34, and romaine $4 to $4.50, all dull. | 
Florida peas, not really choice, $2 to $2.50 a 
String beans, wax, $2.50 to 83 a 
bushel basket, green, prime, $4. to $5, and 





ten, which would be in favor of the turkey. 
They both need ample range, which renders it a 
matter of importance not to be near neighbors, 
but the peacock resents the presence of other | 
birds on the farm, being almost sure to kill young | 


chickens if it can reach them, while the turkey |). * : 
| Spitzenberg, prime to faney $4.50 to $7, 


seldom gets as ugly as that. On the whole, we 


think if situated so as to raise either there would | 


be more than twice as much profit in growing 


turkeys than in peafowl. | 


— ~>- 
| 
THE COST OF SUGAR. | 


The Sugar Trade Journal says that the tariff | 


Cuban ‘centrifugal sugar sold at $1.96 | 
per hundred pounds, and the tax on it was $1.684 | 
per hundred, a total cost of $3.644. The refining 


to 54 cents. The consumers pay;,about $45,000,000 


| a year more for their sugar than they would if it 


West. imitation er’y, large tubs firsts....- lia 
* imitation creamery seconds.......-.-13).4 
“* ladle firsts and extras................134@144 
PRION Ess 2c n eck sece cetexdanuaoactcna 14al19 
jOXeES— 
Extra northern creamery................- 24} @25 
Extra western creamery..-................. 24a 
MEIN Fos hina sd aceceegsasswcneaacay 22423 | 
COMIN CO MOO... so ons cnccncssiecscnce 16420 | 
Trunk butter in 4 or }-th prints......-.-.-- 
| Extra northern creamery. --....--------- --244@25 | 
| Extra northern dairy....... .-..--.-..---- 22.423 
Common to g00d ... .......-<...ccceseess - 16420 
| Extra Western creamery..........-.-.---- 24a 
| 
Cheese. 
| New York, twins, extra new Pp tb.....-.-- 103@ 
ii ee Se ee eee: 3a10 
Ana: a ner reer = Tha 8h 
| Vt. twins extra p fth....---.--------------- 104.0105 
bE SMe cowie cen ssnncccdemcadeeusocs 9@10 
| “ seconds p th...-.----- sowd aves nuwsees T4@8h 
| New Ohio Flats, extra......-...-.------- 9a94 
Western twins, extra........-....-------- 10k@ 
Western, fair to good.-..........-----.---- 9@10 
Eggs. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz.........-.. 32@35 
Eastern choice fresh-.--..------ Jove cigaoee 28a30 
Eastern fair to good... ....-....----------- 20a24 
Michigan fancy fresh ........-------------- @ 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh.........--..---- 28@30 
Western fair to good........-.---..------- 21@23 
Western selected, fresh.........--...----- 24a26 
Refrigerator ...... ....-.22-2.2000.2- ee ee seee 17@19 
Potantees. 
Aroostook, Hebron, ® bu.......--.--.--- 85@88 
we Green Mountain, ® bu...... 85290 
York State ‘“ _ DET 70.a@75 


Beets, P bu.....----- SE ee ere eee 
Cabbage, native, Pp bDbl..-. 
Carrots, # bu ....-.-..------ 












| String beans, Southern, P 4-bbl basket-. 
Spinach, native, P bOXx..-..-.-------------- 


Parsnips..... .--- .---.--.----e2-2eseee---- 
Lettuce, p long box ’ { 
Cucumbers, P 100...-...------------------ 00 
Onions, Western Mass. P bbl....---.----- 3 75a@4 00 
os Natives, P bu............-.----.- 1 30a1 50 
“od Spanish, P crate....-..-. -------- 30@ 
| Parsley, @ bu -.....------------------ 02 TK 
Radishes. # box......--.--.---.---------- 50a1 00 
Squash, Hubbard, # ton...-..----------- 55 00@60 00 
| New Marrow,p bbl 2 5@ 
| Turban, P lun.. -.-- J ’ 00 
| Bay State, P bbl -..---..--.------------ 2 5a 
: 7002.9 00 
2ha 
| Turnips, flat. P box .....------------------ 30a 
| Turniee yellow, P bbl..---.------------- 7590 
Tomatess, hothouse, P th-..-.--.-------- KA 35 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


Apples, King..------------------------+--- 


| 
GRAD. . c.c~s ec seses teescue 3 0043 50 








ar. eee ee 3 00@3 75 
| “ Baldwins No.1.......-.--------- 3504 00 
| “Greening, No. 1..---.----------- 35044 00 
| “ Snow and Wealthy ....--------- 2 0.a3 50 
«  Talman Sweet......-...-------- 2 hia3 5O 
« Pound Sweet.....--..--.-------- 2 50a3 50 
ai Baldwin and Greening, No. 2... 2 50@3 00 
” Other No. 2......--....-.-0----- 2 00a2 50 
Pears, Seckel, P bush......-..---------- 2 50.a@3 00 
“ "Bartlett, p bush. .......-.--..-.-- 150@200 
as 2 75@3 00 
L 1 00a1 25 
a 40@50 
Quinces, P bb 3 00@3 
en 1n@13 
we 10a18 
ve 12@14 
} ** Catawba 12@14 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows all weights-....-....--..--- hae 
i es ee rer ee a 
Hides, south, light green salted That 
vs “dry flint 1 
“ ‘“ “ salted @ 
“e buff, in west.........------.-------- 94@9 
a « ‘salted P th....-.--.------------ 8@ 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.....--.-------- 1 05@1 60 
“over weights, each......-.------ 2 25@2 40 
Deacon and dairy skins......------------ @70 
Lambskins each, country...------------- 35@5) 
Country Pelts, each.... ----.+----------- 65@ 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice..---.---.-------------- 6a7} 
Evaporated, prime....------------------- Stott 
Sun-dried, as to quality..-.--------------- 3@4 





Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, p bu., Western, choice 
is 


| “é “ fair ey a 

Clover, P th_....--. -----------2-- -------- 

Red Top, Western, P 50 tb sack -- 
e fancy recteaned, P tb 






Beans. 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P.-.--------------- 2 00@ 
Pea phew De soul alee tde wens ase : a : 4 
§ Dc cotsoenweds. 60500 s090ceoecesem CO 
Pea seconds cs 


Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P----.------ 
Pea Cal. small white..-..-.---------------- 


Mediums, screened 
Mediums, foreign 





| 
| and profits bring the cost to the consumers at 5 | 
| 
| 
| 








| 
| 
| 


ie | toeach person, and get them from Southern 
3 75a4 50 | 


| early or late in the season. 





came in free of duty,and the Government receives 
about $36,000,000 of this after deducting the cost 
of collection. 


VALUE OF CORN STALKS. 


The corn shredder is learning the farmers to 
save all the corn fodder they have. One farmer 
refused to buy a corn reaper because it did not 
eut close enough to the ground. The Maine 
Farmer says that in well-growu corn the lower 
six inches of the stalk represents a ton of fodder 
to the acre, which may be one tenth of the crop. 
Chemists have told us that the stalk below the 
ear is much more valuable in food elements per 
ton than that above the ear, and when 
reduced by shredding it will be all eaten. 

HOUSING FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

The good farmer is supposed to clean and house 
all farm implements as soon as he has finished 
using them each day, but many do not do this. 
They should devote at least one day to the work 
of collecting them, rubbing the rust off, oiling the 
iron work. and putting in good order for another 
year’s work. When well housed it will pay 40 
go over the wood work with a coat of 
paint. Do this before the snow comes, and 
when the tools are wanted for use next 
spring, and they are found all ready and in good 
condition, this will prove one of the best day’s 
work done this year, as it will save several days 
time and bother with them in the b»sy season, 
save strength of men and teams, and prevent 
many of the accidents that unlucky men are so 
apt to have, in breaking down just when most in 
a hurry. 





THE RAISIN CROP. 


The Department of Agriculture reports that 
for the past five years the people of this country 
have used annually about eighty million pounds 
of raisins, or a little more than one pound each, 
Nearly the whole supply was grown in this 
country. In England they use about five pounds 


Europe. Singularly there has been no native 
American grape developed suitable for making 
raisins. It is a little more than twenty-tive years 
ago that vines of the raisin grapes were taken 
from Spain to California. In the year ending | 
June 20, 1886, we imported 40,387,946 pounds, and 

California furnished 9,400,000 pounds. In the | 
year ending June 30, 1895, we imported only 15, | 
921,278 pounds, and in the crop year ending Sept. 
1, 1895, California produced 103,000,000 pounds, 
which is its highest record. Now. imports have 
nearly ceased and are balanced by exports from 
California. 

ENSILAGE AND SOILING CROPS. 


The weight of evidence from those who have 
grown green crops to feed when the pastures run 
short. and have had ensilage left over to use in 
the summer, seems to be in favor of the ensilage. 
There is no crop that will give as much value in 
succulent fodder as the corn crop. Nearly every 
one allows that to be true. But the time when a 
supplementary feed is needed, because of the 
failure of pastures, may vary from May until 
October. We can remember severe droughts and 
a short supply of pasture feed in each one of 
those six months, and in some years for two or 
three monthsin succession. The soiling crops, use- 
ful as they are, cannot always be so planned as to 
give an abundant supply at all seasons. May 
is too early and October too late to look fora 
crop of sowed corn, though it may serve well from 
July until September inclusive. But with a silo 
that will hold perhaps two months supply for 
summer use the food is there when needed, be it 
If not needed it can 
be kept almost indefinitely. We have read of 
those who said it was as good after keeping three 
years as the next season after putting in, and if 
it will keep three years we see noreason why it 
should not be good after six years. We do not 
wish to discourage any farmer or dairyman from 
growing green crops to teed inthe summer, but 
we wish every one who has a silo for winter feed- 
ing would also provide another that would hold 








| inferior $2 to &3. 
lio 84a carrier, hothouse 20 to 30 cents a 
| pound. 
cents a pound. 


| $3.50, Inferior $1.75 to $2.50. 
Bushel boxes, Bartlett $1 to $2, Seckel $1.25 | p: 


; amounts to nothing. 





two or three months supply for use in um- 
mer if needed. 


Tomatoes, Florida, $2.50 


Mushrooms, fair to fancy, 30 to 69 
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ILLUSTRATED NUMBER 
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Sixteen or More Fine Full-Page 
Illustrations of Horses 


Special Articles 
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Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any address in 
Address 


American Horse Breeder, 
220 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 





Apples in light receipt, but trade quiet. 


King 34 to $6, Snow, good to choice $3.50 to 
$5, Greening $4 to $6, Baldwin, prime $4 to 
$5, York Imperial, Wine Sap, Ben Davis 
and 20-ounce $3.50 to $4.50, Tallman Sweet 
$3 to $4, Red winter sorts, fair to good $3 to 


to $1.75. Barrels, Seckels, fair to prime $2 
to $3.50, Bose, $3 to $4, Clairgeau $2.50 to 
$3.50, Anjou $2.25 to $3, Keifer $2 to $3, 
nearby common $1 to $1.50. 

Cranberries quieter. Cape Cod fancy | 
large, late $7.50 a barrel, good to choice do. 
&6 to $7, 
dium $6 to $6.25, poor to fair $5 to $5.50, | 
Jersey $5.75 to $6.25 for barrels and $1.50 | 
to $2.10 for crates. Grapes, western New | 
York. Catawba, case ten 
baskets $1.25 to $1.50, 12 to 14 cents for 
small baskets. Niagara 10  four-pound 
basket case $1.75 to $2.75. Concords case 
10 three-pound baskets $1 to $1.15, pony 
baskets 12 to 13 cents. 
per ton $40 to $50, 
Chestnuts per bushel, Northern $4 to $5.50. | ¥ 
Baltimore $4 to $5. Southern $3 to $4. 
Hickory nuts, new $2 to $2.25. Bull nuts 
75 cents to $1. Black walnuts 50 cents. 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand picked, 3 to 4 cents 
a pound, shelled No. 1 34 to 4 cents, No. 2, 
2} to 2% cents. Spanish No. 1, old shelled 
4? to 5 cents, do. new, 44 cents, No. 2, 3} to 
34 cents. 


a> 
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Maine Farm Notes. 
During the night of Nov. 14 and during 





the day snow to the depth of one foot fell in For. ease wend end tame tee a, teed 


this vicinity, giving us fine sleighing. ‘To- 
day (Nov. 23) it is good sleighing to Augusta. 
The weather is perfect, cool, clear and pleas- 
ant. 

The past season has been somewhat phe- 
nomenal. The snow left at the usual time 
last spring and the grass started well, but 
no sooner had the ground begun to dry off 
than the rains came and then continued 
until the first week in June, covering the 
moist land with water and stopping seeding 
completely. About the tenth of June we 
began to put in our corn. The grumbling 
on all hands was general and loud. 

However, the sun came out and the ground 


dried off and the season from the tenth to F 


the fifteenth of June .was improved in plant- 
ing corn, potatoes, beans, turnips and sow- 
ing Hungarian. Some corn planted June 14 
gave a bountiful crop, say 125 bushels ears 
to the acre, with a good crop of beans in 
addition. 3 

One farmer in this town planted four acres 
to corn and harvested seven hundred bushels 
of ears. We had no killing frosts until the 


last of October, and the farm stock got their Sropped tuts Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 


living until the first snowstorm came 
Nov. 14. : 

What is the lesson? It seems to be just 
this: Do not borrow trouble. Do not cry 


the sale and exchange of Stock, 
also Help or Situation Wanted. 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. 
Pears dull. | & 


running spring water. 
trout brook. On stage road. 
H. N. GUNN, Brattleboro, Vt. 


raise hay and other crops, look after cattle and man- 
i age the same for joint account. 
Early Black, faney $6.50, me- | 4 
| opment into paying dairy; am willing to pay salary to 
good manager not afraid of work. F 
perience and credentials BOX 105, Rowayton, Ct. 


three-pound | good with horses. 
RENTER, Westerly, R. I. 


ment, four rooms. 
Bi age COBURN, Wakefield, Mass. 
Wine grapes, White | ——__— 


Concord $40 to $45. W 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


PPA TED Merrie man on farm, goed milker, no 
r 


ment, reference. Nochildren. D. E. TAYLOR, Dud- 
ley, Masa. —— $ Liqu ID 
ski A RE AI Ute eee XTRACT 
OR SALE—Retail milk route of some sixty cus- i 
FS tomers in suburbs of Boston. Address G. H. W., SMO KE \ ~* .—— ae 


of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. ant 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For | — 
further particulars 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 


years old, a grand individual and breeder; sire, We- 
nona Albert. iT 
RICHERT, Mendota, I 


Fe SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
» 


(Pron Down and Cotswolds kept on separate 


breed for sale. 


gonaons and is a very strong breeder. 
M. FE. 


Fs SALE—Thirty-four high-grade Shorthorn red 


Commonwealth oi Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 
. ~ eee attan, next of kin, ana all other 
ersons interested in the estate of EMILY 
b. t ERKINS, late of Portland, in the County 
of Cumberland and State of Maine, deceased. ~ 
H EREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court by Mary A. Morrill, with certain 
| papers purporting to be copies of the last will and 
testament of said deceased, and of the probate 
thereof in said State of Maine duly authenticated, 
representing that at the time of her death said 
deceased had estate in said County of Middlesex, 
on which said will may operate, and praying that 
the copy of said will may be filed and recorded in 
the Registry of Probate of said County of Middle- 
sex, and letters testamentary thereon xranted tu 
her without requiring sureties on her bond. 
_You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the seventh day of January, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
| cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
| 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 
Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 


Seeds, Fruits, ete. 
There is a charge o 








No Display. Cash to accompany the 


rder. 


EASE READ THIS—A nine-acre farm, 14 story 
house, six rooms. Batn 24x30. Never failing, | 
Abundance of fruit.. Nice | 
Price, 8300, $100 down. | 


ANTED—A practical working farmer, married, 
who can take hold of 35 acres of arable land and 


House conveniences 


lready, land now tilled for hay, suitable for devel- 


Address with ex- 


ANTED—Married man to take charge of farm, 
must be fully —— to take care of stock and be granted 
Address. w . s, S&S. J. be oe 
ess. with references, S. J And _ said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
| public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
; once in each week for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
pa er published in Boston, the first publication 
0 be thirty days at least before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this first day o 
November, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





ANTED—Married man with experience to work on 
farm. Must be good mllker and teamster. Tene- | 
Preference to nearest. FRANK 





ANTED—A respectable girl for cooking, washing 
and _ ironing. Private family of five persons. 
ages #5 per weék. JOHN D. HASS, Box 146, West 














Smokes meat 


liquor: or smoking, wife to work a little, tene- 










X 2314, Boston, Mass. 





AMMOTH Light Brahmas, 10 to 14 pounde at ma 
turity. Great winter layers. . S. HAWK, 
echanicsburg, O. 


he XR 











Meat smoked in a few hours with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
me Sy, ieee weed. eee My © Slaven, 

ean Cc 3 eo >‘ 
circular E. KRAUSER & bGO. Miltes Par 


SO YEARS’ | 
EXPERIENCE 


‘ood dwelling honses, with 31 acres 


address J. R. L. CHAMBLIN, 











TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years 
old, unsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 7 


Also 1 ens Shire yearling. J. H. 





to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
est. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. 
Trace Marks 
Desicns 
Copvricuts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and oa ayo may 





farins 20 miles apart. Rams and ewes of each 
A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. 


esas i RE ee aera en's —_ —_ oor opinion free whether an 

IRST-CLASS imported German coach horse for lone ateletly ponedent es Oe. 
sale at a bargain. Black, wt. 1450 fbs, extra good sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

one, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 


Call or address special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly, Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal, Terms, $3 a 
Mi four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


LEA Spe LAL 


ARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. 





HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 


heifers with calves, and springers $38. J. M. 
IMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 








Sh iti 


topped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 
3-GR All the Cream 


ZEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. g 
ee Moseley’s ———' 





until you know what you are crying about. 
We have had seedtime and harvest a good 
many years, and let us trust Providence a 


OODLAND Shorthorns, number LW head. Bulls, PRICE: 
cows and heifers of all — for sale at all times. ee be 
I. WOOD, Williamsport, 0. reams: $7.00 to $15.00. 
e Free. 
¢ f) HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Bel " § A 
Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIMEX pa ato Agents Wanted, 
QO ace Creston, Ia. ry e r r Mention this paper. 





while longer, do our duty and leave the re- 
sult to a higher power. I once heard a hired 
man and boys discussing the weather when 
the boss came along and said, ‘“‘ This talk 


care of the weather and we will take care of 

the hay.’”” Weshallall do well to act on 

this idea. D. H. THING. 
Mt. Vernon, Me. 





Now we are told that lead is to be finally Qi 


changed into gold. This having been accom- 
plished, it may be suggested as an offset to 
any preliminary hilarity, the world will 





Secuiieailie 


PAGE 
YOU CAN AFFORD 


to use PAGE FENCE. It costs US more, but not 
YOU. Why not try a piece and be convinced? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
















































































swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Il. 


Let the Lord take Po rtera' Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 


|* YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. 


poultry line. 
have to adopt some other standard of value. | — 


tors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 
Could become pi partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL. 
Rrtraps."Ne away alive forever. No poison. No 
i 

with every order True Receipt How to 
Lay More Haus: 0 

GALLATIN & CO., Dept. 2, York, Pa. 


{MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO.. Clinton, low. 





AMMOTH bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 ths, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 





~ Rabbits, Poultry, Eggs, Fish, — 
Oysters and Lobsters, and Other 
Country Produce Wanted. 


ANY QUANTITY WEEKLY. 
Good Prices Paid for Good Quality. 
MACLAREN & CO., 


Fistr, Poultry. Egg Merchants and Produce Importers, 
63 King St., S.S., GLASGOW, Scotland 


Herd bulls hav ing 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 
E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 





FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


NE Webster & Hannum Boue Cutter for exchange. 
Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 2254, 





GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double, 


barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
SHOX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 








ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 
tof standard and egg poultry, incu- 





200-Egg Incubator 
for $12:8° 


Modena. Pa. 


WPerfect in construction and 
. Hatches every fertile 

egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


traps. No cats. Our new discovery sends them off 
e magic ; they never come back: l0c¢ post eS. Phe 
e Hens 


Also keep your fowls healthy. 
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Our homes. 


The Workbox. 
WOMEN’S KNITTED LEGGINS. 
For these comfortable leggins and knee- 





caps combined, take six ounces of gg ‘*Naturally, one mast exercise common theref os ae of - ne 
town yarn or Scotch yarn. Begin with the | sense in the use of one’s eyes. When I sa erefore, protec rom shocks, on- ' . , =" 
: , Y’| sequently a man should thank the formation BIGGER BOX _ Brilliant, Clean, Easily Applied. Absolutely Odorless. FIRE PROOF!! 


kneecaps, and with finest bone needles cast 
on 20 stitches. 

1st row—Do plain knitting for 12 rows. 

13th row—Eight plain, make1, 4 plain, 
make 1, 8 plain (in the over instead of put- 
ting the thread over, pick up a stitch be- 
tween the loops and knit it plain). 

14th row—Knit plain to end of row, and 
work every even row plain. 

15th row—Eight plain, make 1,6 plain, 
make 1, eight plain. 

16th row—Like the 14th row. 

Now go on and increase in this way be- 
tween the made stitches until you have 28 
instead of 6in the centre, not forgetting the 
other increases on each side; then knit 
plain 24 rows without increasing before the 
decreasing begins. 

To decrease: 1st row—8 plain, narrow, 26 
plain, narrow, 8 plain. 

2d row—Plain, and continue decreasing in 
this way every alternate row until you have 
twenty stitches left; then knit twelve rows 
plain and bind off. This finishes the knee- 
cap to one leging. Sew it together, the 
part cast on and the part bound off. 

Now, on 3 very coarse steel needles pick 
up the edge stitches, and with fourth needle 
knit 2 plain, seam 2 alternately till you get 
to the ankle; bind off stitches on side 
needles, but the part on instep piece plain, 
as in bought leggings. 

For the strap that runs under the foot 
pick up 12 stitches at one side of instep. 
Do 5 inches in plain knitting, sew it to the 
other side. Eva M. NILEs. 

> oe 
For a Good Digestion. 


We can realize the most favorable chances 
of preserving for a long time health and 
strength, especially by maintaining a fair 
balance in the consumption of nutritive 
substance of an animal and of a vegetable 
nature, by varying our alimentary regime, 
and by avoiding both insufficiency and ex- 
cess of nourishment. 

The flesh of the ox, according to all au- 
thorities on alimentation, of all the kinds of 
muscular tissue, is that which possesses the 
greatest nutritive power, which represents 
the most renovating plastic aliment which 
furnishes the most tasty and appetizing 
broth, and which can be used more con- 
stantly with profit than any other article of 
food of its class. 

Incidentally, let it be noted, that salted 
meat is much less nutritious than fresh. 
It has been ascertained chemically that 
brine extracts from-the muscular tissue 
much of its nutritive principle. 

Dalton places next after bees, as being 
most valuable as nutriment, mutton and 
venisen; then the flesh of fowls, the va- 
rious kinds of game birds, and lastly, fish. 

The opinions of modern French scien- 
tists may be noted and read with interest. 
According to these authorities, fish is only 
slightly nutritive, but easily digestible. 
Its exclusive use would soon produce a 
diminution of muscular force, paleness of 
the tissues, and all the signs of an alimen- 
tation insufficiert in quality. 

These intersting rules for daily good 
digestion are offered by the wise editor of 
the Public Health Journal: 

Fish is snore digestible than the white 
meato owl. 

The sh of shell-fish crustaceans is hard 
of dig ¢stion. 

Roast meat is more digestible than boiled. 

Eggs very slightly cooked and dairy prod- 
uce are more digestible than white meats. 

Of vegetables the succulents are the most 
digestible. 

New bread is heavier than stale bread. 

The aliments to which the cook’s art 
gives a liquid or semi-liquid form are, in 
general, more digestible. : 

The more readily an aliment is dissolved 
by the juices of the stomach the easier its 


that all starchy food is finally absorbed into 
the system. It may be said that the starch 
of the fruit, having been already changed 
into glucose by the process of ripening re- 
quires no digestion after it is eaten by man. 


inasmuch as it is already in the state in | 


which this element of nutrition is immedi- 
ately absorbed into the system. 


2» > 
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How to Care for the Eyes. 

“‘ The eyes shonldn’t be coddled,”’ said the 
distinguished oculist. Possibly the theory 
was not wholly disinterested. Oculists must 
live. 

**One’s eyes are intended to meet one’s | 
usual requirements,’’ he continued. “1f | 
they will not do it, itis because something | 





oculist, who, by virtue of experience and 
ability, has the right to charge a whopping 
fee. At any rate the scale of chance justi. 
fies the experiment. If it doesn’t succeed, 
here are we standing ready to do the work, 
and charge for it. 


‘don’t coddle them,’ I don’t mean that one 
must put them to absolutely irrational 
strain. I’ve had patients who ruined their 
eyes for life by trying to watch an eclipse 
without smoked glass, and I’ve seen search- 
light men who looked at the light until they 
burned their retina beyond cure; but read- 
ing, writing, theatre-going and all that sort 
of thing ought not to strain normal eyes or 
eyes properly spectacled. 

“There are a lot of traditions about caring 
for the eyes that ought to be scattered to 
the four winds. They were exploded long 
ago, but the public clings to them, and we 
professional men might as well tilt against 
windmills as against a time-honored belief. 
I suppose that, to the end of time, a mother 
will believe she is doing the wise thing for 
her student son by putting him in acom- 
paratively dark room, with a shade over his 
eyes and the light from a shaded lamp fall- 
ing across his left shoulder, upon the pages 
of his book. That’s the real thing for 
students. 

‘TIT know grown-up and intelligent men 
who pride themselves upon doing their read- 
ing or studying in that fashion. That 
theory is dead, deadas Pharaoh, but the 
public hasn’t buried it. 

‘“‘Every oculist today knows that the 
glare of light on the book contrasted with 
the shade of the room and its other objects 
is harmful to the eyes. If the reader lifts 
his eyes, even for a second, from the page, 
he gives his ocular nerves a wrench and 
strain. If one reads in the evening one 
should do it in a room well lighted through- 
out. The lights should be high above one’s 
head, entirely out of ocular range unless 
one should choose to look up at them. The 
more the quantity and pervasiveness of 
the artificial light is likedaylight, the better 
for the eyes. I’m not advising the glare 
of adairy kitchen, but an even, clear all- 
pervading light, by which one can read 
without having an extra light to fall directly 
upon the book. There are your modern 
ideal conditions for reading and study; but 
it isn’t always possible to have such light, 
and if it were, people wouldn’t give up their 
shades and student lamps. 

“Theatre and opera try the eyes for 
the same reason that the ordinary read- 
ing light does. The lights are turned 
down in the auditorium and _ concen- 
trated on the stage, and the eyes are 
constantly called upon to adjust them- 
| selves to rapid change from dark to light. 
| The only way to mitigate the evil is to 
| avoid looking at anything at all in the 
| darkened house, while the curtain is up; 
| not even at the companion sitting beside 
| one. Consulting the programme in the 
| gloom and then turning one’s eyes back to 
| the brilliant stage is hard on any eyes. 
| Strong eyes should stand it, but there’s no 
| use in imposing upon even a willing worker. 
| ‘*Worry will affect the eyes as quickly as 
| anything in the world. People often come 

tome and tell me they have injured their 
eyes by crying a good deal. That is all non- 





| sense. Nothing serious ever happens to the 
eyes from mere crying; but the thing that 

| makes one cry hurts the eyes—the worry 
and grief back of the tears. 

“The eyes echo the general nervous sys- 
tem. Half the time people think their eyes 
| need treatment when it is general nerve 
| treatment they need. Glasses will not help 
them, save possibly to rest tired nerves and 
muscles temporarily. The man or woman 
who worries and fretsis generally elected 
to eye trouble, and not only to that, but to 
the network lines around the eyes, which a 
woman hates worse than the pain. Many a 
person would be able to throw away his 
glasses if he could live sanely and get intoa 
normal healthy condition of nerve. 
| ‘* If the eyes are weak, tired or inflamed 
| temporarily, there are simple things that 
| may relieve them. Just what benefits one 


| 


| 
i 





of salt to a pint of lukewarm water makes a 
good clean wash. Half the time that’s all 
one gets when one takes an oculist’s pre- 
scription to a drug store and pays good 
money for the medicine. Saturated solution 
of boracic acid - is all right .too, and a little 
| witch hazel in lukewarm water isn’t bad. 

‘* After great exposure to dust and dirt it 
is a wise thing to wash the eyes out with a 
little dropper or syringe; but as a rule the 
eye will take care of itself. It is built for 
that—a wink, a tear, and dust is disposed of 
by the natural method. 

** One thing seems to be the particular bug- 
aboo of many of my confreres. Thatis the 
spotted veil. Now 1 think the spotted veil 
is ugly and makes a woman look like a 








of a more delicate nerve system. The nerve 
fibres about the glands vibrate more easily, 
causing a downpour from the watery sac. 
Men are not neaily so sensitive to 
emotion, their sympathetic nature—the 
term is used in a medical sense—is 
less developed, and the eye gland is, 


of his nerve nature when he contemp- 
tuously scorns tears as a woman’s practice. 
Between man and monkey there is this 
essential difference of tears. An ape can- 
not weep, not so much because its emotional 
powers are undeveloped, as the fact that 
the lachrymal gland was omitted in its opti 
cal makeup.—Dietetic and Hygienic Ga- 
zette. 





~~ >< 
Insects as Food. 


M. Dagan, a French entomologist, has re 
cently written an article in which he recom- 
mends certain insects as an article of diet. 
He speaks with authority, having not only 
read through the whole literature in insect 
eating, but having himself tasted several 
hundreds of species, raw, boiled, fried, 
roasted and hashed. He has even eaten 
spiders, but does not recommend them. 
Cockroaches, however, he says, form afmost 
delicious soup. Pounded in a mortar, put 
through a sieve,and poured into water or beef 
stock,Dagin says, they make a puree prefer- 
able to bisque. Wilfred de Fonvielle, the 
French scientist, prefers cockroaches in 
the larval state. The perfect insect may be 
shelled and eaten like a shrimp. Then, 
caterpillars are a light food and easy of 
digestion. Not only African and American 
natives like them, but they are also appre- 
ciated by Frenchmen. M. de Lalande, the 
astronomer, dined every Sunday with the 
zoologist, Quatremere d’Isjonvalle, and 
Mme. d’Isjonvalle used to collect cat- 
erpillars and serve them to the guest. 
The locust is much eaten by the 
Bedouins, and may be_ enjoyed fried, 
dried in the sun, ground into flour, boiled 
in milk or fried and served with rice. 
The Jesuit father Cambon thinks that locust 
flour might become popular in Europeasa 
condiment. The precise opinions which are 
expressed by travelers as to locusts differ 
considerably. Amicis said that they taste 
like shrimps; Niebuhr, like sardines, and 
Livingstone, like caviare, another illustra- 
tion of the differences of palatal apprecia- 
tion.—Medical Times and Gazette. 

—~->o- 
Domestic Hints. 
CELERY SOUP. 

Take a quart of white stock, put in a saucepan 
and to it add four sticks of celery cut into small 
pieces, salt and pepper, a small, finely cut onion 
and a lumpof sugar. Simmer slowly till the 
celery is quite soft and then strain the liquor 
fromit. Mash the celery and rub it through a 
sieve, and to every teacupful add a small tea 
spoonful of cornflour and two teacupfuls of 
cream. Put back into the stock and return to the 
fire. Serve directly it boils. Hard croutons of 
fried bread with it. 

SOUFFLE OF CHICKEN. 

Cut the meat from the breast of an uncooked 
chicken. Mince, pound and pass it through a 
sieve, then mix in half a pint of very stifly 
whipped cream, salt to taste, pepper; add some 
minced mushrooms or truffles. Put this mixture 
into a buttered mould and steam for twenty min- 
utes, then turn out and serve with supreme sauce 
poured over it. 

MOCK TURTLE SOUP. 

Boil a calf’s liver and heart with a knuckle of 
veal for four hours, skimming well; then strain. 
Chop the meat fine and add to it a chopped onion, 
salt, pepper and ground cloves to taste. Thicken 
a little with flour and cook a few minutes over a, 
hot fire. When ready to serve pour the soup 
over the yolks of four hard-boiled eggs, cut up, 
and a few slices of lemon. 

POACHED EGGS. 

Break an egg into a cup, taking care not to 
bruise the yolk. Turn into a pan of boiling 
salted water and with a spoon pour water over 
egg, until there is a film over the topand the 
white is firm. Place the egg on a well-browned 
slice of toast; season with pepper, serve hot. 

STEWED DATES. 

Break the dates apart, wash in cold, then in 
hot water, drain them and cover with cold water; 
cook until tender—a very few minutes—take out‘ 
the fruit, add a little sugar to the water and _ boil 
five minutes, pour over the dates and set away 
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Then roll them in flour and saute or fry them in 
deep fat. If, after the fish have been rolled in 
the flour, the heads and tails are fastened to- 
gether with a toothpick, and they are cooked in 
that shape, they may be used as a border for the 
platter, while the potato occupies the centre 
The fastenings should, of course, be removed 
before sending them to the table. 

A delicious dish for luncheon or supper is made 
of green peppers and clams. Puta tablespoon- 
fngof butter in the pan and cook in it for five 
minutes a green pepper chopped fine. Then add 
the hard parts of twenty clams chopped fine, and 
cook them four minutes. Putin a third of a cup- 
ful of the clam juice and the soft parts of the 
clams and cook three minutes longer. Season 


with salt and paprika and serve on toast. 
A large, movable screen is of great comfort in 


the sick-room, and if necessary one may be easily 
improvished trom acommon clothes-horse and a 
shawl or sheet. 


~ Fasbion Motes. 


e*s All-over lace and net in combination with 
black velvet ribbon form many a dressy high-cut 
gown, as well as gowns for evening wear. Taff- 
eta silk, embossed with velvet in small designs, 
is also seenin combination with mousseline de 
soie, forming a shaped flounce on an upper skirt 
of mousseline trimmed with waved rows of taffeta 
ruches. The bodice isa mixture of mousseline, 
taffeta and velvet. 

a®s Shaggy camel’s hair felts and silky beavers 
are among the highly favored fabrics used for 
autumn toques, turbans and short-back sailor 
hats. 

as The style of hairdressing so universally 
elected for during several seasons past, and 
known as “the extreme pompadour,” has passed 
entirely from fashionable favor. 

e®s Black, black and white, and some very deli- 
cate and beautiful shades of gray and brown are 
the favored colors this fall for full fluffy ostrich 
plumes on visiting and promenade hats, with 
matching feather boas en suite. 

a®g At the fancy dry goods houses are set forth 
some novel and attractive belts finished with 
quaint clasps or buckles. Most of them are ex- 
tremely narrow, and curve low on the front below 
the slightly drooping blouse front of the bodice. 

a*s The sale amount of combination underwear 
has been almost double that disposed of at this 
time a year ago. The continued vogue of prin 
cesse and all other kinds of sheath-shaped dress 
skirts has brought this style of garment into 
prominent favor. 

ae Heavy lace boleros with sleeves are worn 
with untrimmed silk waists and can be bought in 
the shops all ready for use. 

e*s Brochee mousseline is one of the fashion- 
able fabrics for evening gowns. 

a*s One pretty novelty of the season is the um- 
brella handle with tips to match, in a pretty case. 
For Christmas gifts these are certainly out of the 
ordinary, while they have the advantage of being 
useful as well. 

a*s Any kind of bird head which has a long bill 
is beautifully reproduced in burnished gold. The 
pelican and the ostrich are popular models, and 
even the owl has an inning here. 

a*, A millinery novelty is a wreath of magnolia 
blossoms in alternate black and white, with 
slightly decayed leaves. Realism could hardly 
be expected to go further than the decayed 
leaves, but arose spray with unmistakable thorns, 
sharp enough to bring the blood, is just a step 
beyond. 

a*e In some of the shops there are the most 
adorable South American jars and baskets made 
of green or brown tree fibre. The shapes are 
quaint and odd, and the decoration is bizarre to 
the last degree, but they are exceedingly artistic. 

a*, There seems to be a decided reaction from 
the frivolous French and luxurious Oriental 
styles of furnishing, and the somewhat severe 
and Puritanic mode is now in order. Even in the 
department houses one sees square and solid 
tables, sideboards, bookcases and chairs that 
suggest the primness of Pilgrim homesteads. 

a®s The very latest walking skirts are made to 
how the feet to the top of the instep, and are o 
qual length all around. 

e®e More stylish cloth skirts are made with a 
separate drop skirt of silk than with a lining 
sewed in with the outside fabric. 

a*s The raglan sleeve beginning at the wrist and 

















well, then turn it back into the saucepan, and stir 





all rapidly together until it begins to thicken, 
remove at once from the fire, add to the rice and 
beat until smooth. Rinse a mould with cold 
water, turn the souffle into it, and set on ice until 
itis wanted. Turnit out on a glass dish, and 
serve with or without a fruit sauce. 

- oo 

Hints to Housekeepers. 

To render cloth waterproof stir an ounce of 
sugar of lead and an ounce of powdered alum 
into a gallon of rain water, and when clear pour 
off the liquid. Soak the clothin this for twenty- 


four hours, and when dry it will be found quite 
rainproof. Material treated in this § manner 


should not be worn more than necessary. 

Tea and coffee should be kept in glass jars 
rather than tin canisters. 

Water may be softened by the addition of a lit- 











a®, Fancy buttons are seen on some of the new 
gloves, and if you would have tie modish thing, 
wear gun metal colored suede gloves with rhine- 
stone buttons, with your black gown. 


~ Gems of Thought. 





.---Dives and Lazarus were both beggars after 
all. The only difference was that Lazarus begged 
in time, while Dives begs for eternitv. But that 
is a big difference, come to think of it: 

....We speak of saints and entuusiasts for 
good, as if some special gifts were made to them 
in middle age which are withheld from other men. 
Is itnot rather that some few souls Keep alive 
the lamp of zeal and high desire which God lights 
for most of us while life is young?—Juliana 
Horatia Ewing. 
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due to it. So great a power, such a facilily in the 
exercise of it, such a frequency of opportunities 
for the application of it, and yet the world still 
what it is, and we still what we are! It seems in- 
credible. Take life all through, its adversity as 
wellas its prosperity, its sickness as well as its 
health, its loss of rights a8 well as its enjoyment 
of them, and we shall find that no natural 
sweetness of temper, much less any ac- 
quired philosophical [equanimity, is equal to 
the support of a uniform habit of kindness. 
Nevertheless, with the help of grace, the habit of 
saying kind words is very quickly formed, and 
when once formed, it is not speedily lost. Sharp- 
ness, bitterness, sarcasm, acute observation, 
divination of motives,—all these things disappear 
when aman is earnestly conforming himself to 
the image of Christ Jesus. The very attempt to 
be like our dearest Lord is already a well-spring 
of sweetness within us, flowing with an easy 
grace over all who come within our reach.—Fred- 
erick William Faber. 


»~ 
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The World Beautiful. 
Lillian Whiting, in The Boston Budget. 


Knowledge is a call to action; an insight into 
the way of perfection isa call to perfection.— 
Cardinal Newman. 





“* No duty, however hard and perilous,should be 
feared one-half so much as failure in the duty 
People sometimes shrink from responsibility, 
saying they dare not accept it because it is so 
great. But in shrinking from duty they 
are really encountering a far more serious 
condition than that which they evade. It 
is a great deal easier to do that which God 
gives us to do, no matter how hard it is, than 
to face the responsibility of not doing it. We 
have abundant assurance that we shall receive 
all the strength we need to perform any duty God 
allots to us, but if we fall out of the line of obedi- 
ence, and refuse to do anything which we ought 
to do, we find ourselves at once out of harmony 
with God’s law and God’s providence, and can. 


Thou art my God, in Thee I live and move: 

Oh, let thy loving spirit lead me forth 

Into the land of righteousness and love. 
—J. B.S. Monse! 


Thou shalt do what Thou wilt with Thine . 
hand, 
Thou form’st the spirit like the moulded clay : 
For those who love Thee keep Thy just « 
mand, 
And in Thine image grow as they obey. 
—Jones Very 
Fear not, for He hath sworn, 
Faithful and true his name, 
The glorious hours are onward borne, 
’T is lit, th’ immortal flame; 
It glows around thee, kneel and strive, and wir 
Daily one living ray—’t will brighter grow wit}); 
sil i et —John Keble 
The discord is within, which jars 
So sadly in life’s song; 
’Tis we, not they who are in fault, 
When others seem so wrong. 
—Frederick William Faber 


Just to trust Him, this is all! 
Then the day will surely be 
Peaceful, whatsoe’r befall, 
Bright and blessed, calm and free. 
—Frances R. Havergal 


Wotes and Queries, 








GROUPING THE STATES.—"R. W. CO." Thy 
very large States are: Texas, 266,001 square 
miles; California, 158,233 square miles; Montana. 
147,061 square miles; New Mexico, 122,687 squar 
miles; Arizona, 113,870 square miles; Nevada 
110,679 square miles; Colorado, 103,969) squar 
miles. The large States are: Michigan, 97.0% 
square miles; Wyoming, 97,887 square miles; Ore 
gon, 96,838 square miles; Minnesota, 86,335 squar: 
miles; Utah, 84,928 square miles; Idaho, 83.-2- 
square miles; Kansas, 82,236 square miles; South 
Dakota, 77,580 square miles; Nebraska, 77.551 





not escape the consequences of our failure.” 


A strong will is usually regarded as an | 
attribute that one possesses, or does not | 
possess as it chances, but which is either a 
natural and inherent quality, or is absent, as 
might be the genius for poetry or painting | 
or for mechanics, or invention. Like the 
poetic gift, strength of willis usually theught | 
of as being ‘‘ born, but not made,”’ and to a 
certain extent this is true; but it does not | 
follow that, when it is not a natural gift, it | 
cannot be both acquired and developed. | 
The feeble will can be constantly strenyth- 
ened, and quite beyond this slow and grad- 
ual process, it can be acquired by any one 
who has sufficient definiteness of purpose | 
and aim to set about it. 

Strength of will has nothing in common ' 
with obstinacy or blind persistence of : pur- 
pose. To be “ self-willed ” is by no means 
synonymous with possessing a strong will. 
The latter is rational, patient, tolerant and | 
indefatigable in effort. It is not the power 
of violent effects of the temperament 
that is always precipitating disastrous | 
crises that make life a reign of terror and | 
chaotic confusion. Such forces as these 
are in no sense strength of will, but are 
rather the undisciplined manifestation of , 
disordered nerves and a lack of mental bal- | 
ance. | 

The constant and increasing over-crowd- | 
ing of life makes the subject of | 
strength of will one of practical im- 
port. Opportunities and privileges multi- | 
ply on every hand; the demands of the} 
hour increase and the tax on each in- | 
dividual life is only to be adequately met | 
by some device for carrying work forward 
by akind of instantaneous creation rather 
than by laborious processes. It is not so 
much industry of which the world stands in 
need, as inspiration, and one hour of the | 
latter is worth a year ot the former. The | 
question occurs, How canit be obtained? =| 


ward, and the penalty of the failure to go 
forward in this is to wander into confusion. 
It is quite true that to shrink from aceept- 
ing a responsibility which is manifestly for 
one toaccept is far more perilous, far harder, 
than to accept and undertake it with hope 
and believing trust. For the very accept- 
ance admits one to a new spiritual atmos- 
phere of magnetic potency, of intense ex- 
hilaration,—a new realm altogether of in- 
finite strength. 

Concentration and auto-suggestion play | 
their part inachieving power of will. For 
this strength of will must not be mistaken | 
for resolution alone, however positive and | 
forcible ; it is something greater than that. | 





| miles; 
| Territory, 31,154 square miles; South Carolina, 


square miles; North Dakota, 70,879 square 
miles; Washington, 70,574 square miles; Mis 
souri, 69,137 square miles; Wisconsin, ¢5,80- 
square miles. The good-sized States are 
Georgia, 59,436 square miles; Florida, 58,54 
square miles; Llinois, 58,354 square miles; lowa 
56,270 square miles; New York, 53,719 square 
miles; Arkansas, 53,288 square miles; North Caro 
lina, 52,674 square miles; Alabama, 51,756 square 
miles; Louisiana, 49,626 square miles; Mississippi 
46,919 square miles; Pennsylvania, 45,928 square 
miles; Ohio, 44,464 square miles; Virginia, 42,331 
square miles; Tennessee, 43,050 square miles; Ken- 
tucky, 40,332 square miles. Smaller States: Okla- 
homa, 38,958 square miles; Indiana, 36,587 square 
Maine, 33,039 square miles; Indian 


31,048 square miles; West Virginia, 25,504 square 
miles. The small States are: Maryland, 12,297 


| square miles; Vermont, 9563 square miles; New 


Hampshire, 9377 square miles; Massachusetts 


| 8546 square miles; New Jersey, 8173 square miles; 


Connecticut, 5612 square miles; Delaware, 25-0 
square miles; Rhode Island, 1247 square miles 


| District of Columbia, 169 square miles.—Journal 


of Education. 

THE HIGHEST AND LONGEST STAIRCASE. 
“W.A.S”: The highest as wellas the longest 
staircase in the world is to be found on the sacred 
mountain Tai-Show in China. It is the highest 
because from its first step to itslast step it rises 
over a mile in height, and the longest, because on 
account of its vast and numerous landing-places 
one has to walk a distance of over 164 miles be- 
fore reaching its end. This famous staircase 
is located about half a mile from the city 
of Taingan-Fu. After passing a monumental 
gate, flanked by two colossal pagods, there 
begins the ascension of the six thousand steps, 
running between a double row of temples and 
sanctuaries dedicated to Confucius. It takes the 
Chinese sometimes a week before reaching the 
summit, as they make frequent stops at the 
various inns and pagods of the sacred mountain. 
This task represents the ascension of over three 
hundred stories of our modern buildings, and is 
not a trifling matter, even with the prospective 
landing at the Gate of Heaven after climbing to 
he top of the stairs. 

ORDER OF SUCCESSION TO THE PRESIDEN® \ 
—“L. A. W.”’: If President Roosevelt should die 
or become unable to act he would be succeeded 


The largest ruby Known is one of the crown jew- 
els of Russia. The Shah of Persia has a ruby ot 
175 carats; Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden had 
one of the size of a small egg and of perfect water 
which was presented tothe Czarina of Russia in 
1677. In 1791 France had in its crown jewels 
eighty-one Oriental rubies. 

MALARIA AND THE MoSQUITOES.—“‘ Anxious 
asks: Wasit not Doctor Koch who demonstrate 
that malaria is due tothe bite of the mosquito” 
Doctor Koch and other scientists some time age 
demonstrated that malaria is conveyed to 
man by the bite of a mosquito, but the merit oi 
having clothed this scientific proof into a com- 
prehensive form to convince even the less 
scientifically dispose. majerity belongs to th: 
English physician, Doctor Manson, of London 
who experimented with mosquitoes fed on the 
blood of malaria patients which had been breug!it 


= : ; fright. I hateto have my wife wear one eae any time this life of $ grows feeble | | cant : sone 
is wrong with them. Right that wrong by | — ’ | tle borax. which will render it pleasanter to use | pipe. ee Ea © | A resolution is a matter as easy as wishing; | , : 
3 >” | but it isn’t because of her eyes. | or low, or lonely, I know no other remedy than | py¢t ¢ - out th luti : ;: | to him from Italy to London, There, the doctor’s 
glasses that produce normal visual condi- | = ; me, and have no bad effect on the ski. | - : sod Hi _| Dut to carry out the resolution requires this | y to London, ’ 
tions. Then go ahead. Of course, there | “There might be conditions of the eye To clean soiled white woolen articles, rub them - ie a a eer yt ae development of strength of purpose | own ‘son, also a puyecan, subenitted to the 
° ° : > | “lean § yhite e 8, e and through Him all the means of grace become . F ’ +j ing himse itte , st 
3 | anc 4 g' and this is gained by laying hold experiment of having himself bitten by the 


are some forms of work and of folly that | 
are particularly disastrous to the eyes, but ; 
the eyes of a healthy person will stand any 

abuse that doesn’t pass reason. 


which would make the spotted veil harmful, 
but I don’t believe the eyes of one woman in 
athousand are harmed by the things.’’— 
New York Sun. 








in hot flour till perfectly clean, then shake them 
toremove the flour. [he rubbing takes some 
time, but if persevered in it really cleanses the 
article most thoroughiy. 





| again li ing and true; and through Him all His 
| creatures become again near and dear and acces- 
| sible.—Elizabeth Rundle Charles. 

| ....A man may think he is doing God’s work 
| when heis not even doing God's will. Anda 





of the divine energy, by 
erfect union 
f one 


coming into 


with the spiritual forces. 
seeks to accomplish a certain 


purpose, let him realize himself as acecom- 


mosquitoes. The immediate consequence wis 
that he fell ill with malaria, of which he wi 
quickly cured by the application of appropriat: 
remedies. If, therefore, in London, where i) 
different communication of malaria was exclude. 


‘6 Tal : . +> The clever hostess now aims at pei fect cooking 

: Take this matter of reading ey the ae Tears Scientifically Considered. and service with choice foods in their season, but | man may be doing God's work and God’s will} plishing it. This stamps the power of | its conveyance by the mosquito was proved, tier 
It is a trifle hard: on the eyes, on = ae A the old-time elaborate company dinner is done | quite as much by hewing stones or sweeping achievement onthe sub-conscious or b- | remained still a further experiment to be madd 
not to make trouble. If it does, it is because Tears have their functional duty to ac-| away with. Americans have also taken up the | streets as by preaching or praying. So the ques- | jiminal self that is so infinitel acta in order to prove that the communication ot t) 
the person needs glasses; and, in his place, | complish, like every other fluid of the | custom of entertaining their friends by break- | tion means just this: Are we working out our all impressions. This may wary Sg abt a disease not only was effected solely and ex: 


I would get proper glasses and go on with | 
my reading. ‘Then, if my eyes still troubled | 
me, I would know there was something | 
seriously out of order in them or in my gen- | 
eral health, and I would Jook into the mat- | 
ter thoroughly. | 
‘* Unwillingness to wear glasses is at the | 
root of more eye trouble than any other one | 
thing. That is why women suffer more | 
with their eyes than men do. Their vanity 
prevents their adopting the obvious remedy | 
for the trouble, until the need becomes too 
The ordinary man 


body, and the lachrymal gland is not placed 
behind the eye simply to fill space or to give 
expression toemotion. The chemical prop- 
erties of tears consist of phosphate of lime 
and soda, making them very salty, but 
never bitter. Their action on the eye 
is very beneficial, and here consists 
their prescribed duty of the _ body, 
washing thoroughly that sensitive organ, 
which allows no foreign fluid to do the 
same work. Nothing cleanses the eye 
like a good salty shower bath, and medi- 
eal art has followed nature’s law in this 





fasts served at twelve o’clock to parties of not 
more than six. The idea is a delightful one, 


allowing for an informality that is missing at the | 
| later repasts of the day. 


A compote of pears and quinces is particularly 
delicious. The hard, green, cooking pears may 
be used, and they should be cooked very slowly, 
in an earthen vessel. They should be peeled 
evenly first, the stem left on, and quinces peeled, 
cored and quartered, added in the proportion of 
four to the two quarts of pears. The fruit stews 


till tender, with frequent basting, in a syrup | 


made from one and ahalf cups of sugar and two 
cups of bciling water. 


| common every-day life on the great lines of God’s 
; will?—Henry Drummond. 

| partnership withthe Father and with his Son, 
| Jesus Christ, and his business is carried on in re- 
| lation to that partnership. He feels free to ask 


| God’s guidance and blessing upon his busines; 
| transactions, and rejoices in the consciousness of 
| his Heavenly Father’s presence in everything he 
| does, or that takes place in connection with his 
| business.—Rev. C. A. Cook. 
| _...God does not show us the whole plan of our 
| life at a burst, but unfolds it to us, bit by bit. 
Each day he gives us the opportunity of weaving 
| a curtain, carving a peg, fashioning the metal 


..-. The Christian steward realizes that he is in | 


night, just before retiring to sleep. The 
artist can stamp upon this subliminal self the 
confident, serene certainty that he will paint 
in a given way on the morro-;; the writer 
can impress his ideal of his trend of work on 
this plastic, receptive inner self, and it will 
work outward into performance after the 
night’s sleep. The same truth holds for the 
worker in any order of life. 
willed or dreamed ’? may thus be created 
instantaneously in the ethereal world, and 
it will precipitate itself into reality. 











** All we have 


sively by mosquitoes, but that it was not effecte: 
in any other way. To obtain this pr 
the physicians Sambon, Law and Ferzi hi 
built a mosquito-proof house in the district © 
the Roman Campagna, where all the inhabitan! 
suffered from malaria, and they stayed there wt 
their servants from the beginning of July till t! 
end of October. During the day they walk 
about in the open air, disregarding the usual p 
cautionary measures, and even abstaining fro 
quinine, keeping within their mosquito-pr 
house from sunset to sunrise—that is, during ¢! 
time when the mosquitoes are wont to swar 
Not one of them was taken i'l, while all tl: 
neighbors fell victims to the malaria. This pre 
was the most conclusive. 
—-'"-2> 
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digestion. os 
. Add to these facts the remark of Dalton, | Most under such conditions one must learn | ¢4 get cold. terminating at the collar has had its day of popu-| The initii 1 step is to instantly set about | by the members ot his Cabinet in this order: The 
*< Cheese contains the nutritious elements of | PY eer. For some people hot water BIOB SOUERUE COLD. larity and is now considered passe. the duty that lies next. As the poet ad- | Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the milk in condensed but somewhat indi-| P@thing is a benefit. Other eyes are helped | Put into a double boiler a quarter of a pound of | ,*, Black point d’esprit dotted with white.made | vises, : | the Secretary of War, the Attorney-General, the 
gestible form.” by cold water. If one cannot go taan oculist well-washed rice, a pint and a third of milk,asmall | over black chiffon and white taffeta, makes a ‘“« Follow the Gleam.” egg ecg yor the Secretary of the Navy, 
Nevertheless, you will eat a little cheese and get his advice, one must merely a Se — gratia ey pie on. pe charming gown trimmed hain & ince eayromireein To clearly perceive a need is a manifest pvt ty 7 Bap oon geodon mo ; 
after dinner, for, as Brillat-Savarin hath it,| ™entand find what gives relief. Except Geiune teak & be oo fliedaumnaal aster ay rn a phe — direction to undertake meeting it. ‘ An | of foreign birth or pitas siiiein aah. the ; 
*¢ 4 dinner without cheese is like a beautiful rarely neither the hot nor the cold water) io itive tablespoonfuls of water fifteen min- | tiny sane aa insight into the way of perfection is a mani- | secretary ot the Treasury would act and so on. Pa 
woman with only one eye.”’ will harm the _ : : utes. Puta pint of thin cream or rich milkin a|  ,*, The straight-front corset is in greater de- fest call to perfection,” as Cardinal New-| Rusres.—‘ Bride”: The special journal Le bd 
Of the vegetable tribe, lentils, beans and For unimportant inflammation oF fatigue, saucepan over the fire with two ounces of | mand than ever this season. man so well says, and the term perfection Diamont has the following notes onrubies. There = 
peas are the most nourishing. I usually advise washing ~~ the eye with blauched and pounded almonds; while it is/  ,*, Black fox, showing a few silver-white hairs, | need not be restricted to abstract spiritual | 4re three varieties, Oriental,Siamese and the sp a 
Fruit, when perfectly ripe, is the most | lukewarm salt water. Plain lukewarm coming to a boil beat two egg yolks and | is one of the season’s favorite furs for boas and | experience. It is a comprehensive term and | nel. The first is the most beautiful of all color ed z 
easy of digestion, because the juice of fruit | Water would do - — = ad per he pig ogg Renee Ws gal bl —, i be bP Sea ; ___ | includes need and demand and endeavor in | pa pes cae ae oo te tga ghar a 
water, and it is in the form of grape sugar y h 8 ‘ P litte of the cream into the eggs and sugar, mix side ‘of the water. 18 to fall into hopeless bewilderment. There | Ceylon, India and China. The Siamese rubies are 
is but one path that leads onward and up-| very dark red, the spinel is less richly colored. 





The Brunswick, Boston. 


“Brilliante, — 


urgent to be set aside. 
hates the inconvenience of glasses, but | respect, advocating the invigorating solu | The easiest way of peeling peaches for pre- | we know not what we do. But at the end of our 
serving is to dip them one by one in boiling water, | life the disjointed pieces wil suddenly come 


does not agonize because they are unbe _ tion for any distressed condition of the | leaving them rest just long enough for the peel | (ovether,and we shall. see the symmetry and 
atteirtitgat ‘optics. Tears do not weaken the sight, | to be loosened and rubbed off with a towel. Do ,, peng the divine thought.—Rev. F. B. Meyer 

‘I’ve wondered a good deal about this | but improve it. They act as a tonic On| not add potash, lye or anything else to the water, sa sete pee te A matter Spied danni. 
question of glasses. I don’t know that I be- the muscular vision, keeping the eye soft | it is not neevssary. | eth ana hideth grace from us; at least if anything 
lieve it worth while to go to a good oculist and limpid, and it will be noticed that) The tiny squashes which may be found in mar- | ean be called small, and not rather a weighty 
and pay his fee unless one is surethe trouble | women in whose eyes sympathetic tears | ket are good stuffed and baked. To do this re-| matter, which obstructeth so great a good. And, 
is a serious one. It is all a matter of dollars | gather quickly have brighter, tenderer orbs | move a slice from the top of each, take out the | j¢ thou remove this, be it great or small, and per 


is ri i | i s hat is left | feetly it. tl rilt have thy desi 
sents. If a man is rich let him go to the | than others. When the pupils are hard and | inside, discard the seeds, and season w fectly overcame it, thou wilt have thy desire. 
rene ~ var with butter and paprika. Return it to the shell yo; immediately, as soon as thou givest thyself 


a ——The committee appointed to devise sv! 
mode by which to express the national fee!!! 
OS je on the death of President Washington reco! 
P | : . > erected 
Lift up our thoughts, lift | mended that a marble monument be erect: 
I & Up Cursongs, | the United States at the city of Washington; | 


And let Thy grace be given, } ; j 
That while we linger here,below, | a funeral oration be delivered by a membet 


Congress; that the President be requested | 

Our hearts may be in he : ; : jues'! 

, neaven. | write a letter of condolence to Mrs. Washingt 
—C. F. Alexander. | 


—_—_——_. | and that it be recommended te the citizen> 
Thus would I press on to the glory, the United States to wear crape on the left «: 








uli i i his | cold the world attributes it to oné’s dispo- | , ; 
8 ns me as fact an on caine cheat sition, which is a mere figure of speech + | and cook until tender. | to God from thy whole heart, and seekest neither A knight in the army of God, | for thirty days. These resolutions passed !0 
CPR NE rene ee ee . 2 . | Squash fritters are a staple New England dish. | this nor that, according to thine own pleasure or Whose march will be onward and forward, houses unanimously. ‘Lhe whole nation appr! 
Because of the foes on the road: | in mourning. The funeral procession in Wasi 


mum, but, personally, if money were an | plying the lack of balmy tears, that are to | To make them mix together two cupfuls of milk, | will, but settlest thyself wholly in Him, thou shalt 
object to me, I’d gamble on my chances of | the cornea what salve is to the skin or nour- | one cupful of squash, one egg and flour to make a find thyself united and at peace; for nothing can 
getting what I needed at a good optician’s ishment to the blood. soft batter. Mix with the flour two teaspoonfuls afford so sweet a relish, nothing be so delightful, 
shop. The chance would be good. I sup-| The reason some women weep more easily | 5f baking powder and a level teaspoonful of salt. | as the good pleasure of the Divine will.—Thomas 
pose it is bad policy to advance the theory, | than others, and all more readily than the | Fry on a hot griddle. | a Kempis. 

but, as a matter of fact, most people can get sterner sex, has not its difference inte | Smelts are delicious covered with lemon juice | ..-. lt would seem as if very few of us give this 
the glasses they need without consulting an | strength of the tear gland, but in possession ! and allowed to stand for an hour before cooking. _ power of kind words the consideration which is 


| ington was grand and solemn, and the oral’: 

delivered by Gen. Henry Lee was heard w'' 

profound attention and with deep interest. 
—tThe first Christian marriage in the Umit 


States occurred in Virginia in 1608 between Jl: 
Laydon and Ann Burras. 


Before me the guerdon Thou givest, 
My glorious eternal reward, 
And with me Thy peace and Thy wisdom, 
Because of the Cross of the Lord. 
—Henry Suso. 
Teach me to do the thing that pleaseth Thee, 
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A NEW MAN. 


. Seally of 75 Nassau St., New York, 
kor years I have been troubled 
imatism and dyspepsia, and I came 

viclusion to try your pills. I imme- 

‘ound great relief from their use. I 











Miscellaneous. 


Hoodwinked. 


It was at a country-house party. Feeling lazy 
I had stopped at home with my cae while the 
others had gone out pheasant shooting. 

Mrs. Carruthers suddenly looked up from her 
embroidery and spoke. However, I was not de- 
ceived by the apparent unpremeditation of her 
question, because I had felt for some moments 





4 new man since I commenced tak- | that she was on the point of saying something. 


». and would not now be without 
the drowsy, Sleepy feeling I used 
has entirely disappeared. 


yes from the system being out of 
che liver not doing its work. 


43, 1893.7" 


Jadway’s 
A 6 Pills 


Disorders of the Stomach, Bowels, 
s, Bladder, Dizziness, Costiveness, 
sick Headache, Female Complaints, ’ 
iess, Indigestion, Constipation, and 
rders of the Liver. 25¢ per box. At 
sts or by mail. 


VAY & CO., 55 Elm Street, New York, 


Poetry. 


AFTER LIFE’S TOIL. 
After life’s toil, how sweet 
To rest our weary feet 

Upon the way; 
Up to the cloudless skies, 
ro lift our aching eyes, 
In full, bright day! 
After life’s toil, how glad 
Flinging away things sad) 
Our hearts will feel, | 
Knowing that earthly pain 
Shall ne’er come again 
Across our weal. 
After life’s toil, how blest 
ro enter on God’s rest 
Forevermore; 
To moor our fragile bark, 
Rescued from dangers dark, 
On Heaven's shore. 
EvA M. NILEs. | 





—— a ain 
SUNRISE MAGIC. 
\long the silent, sleepy street j 
rhe houses, gray and old, 
Bloom into castles, ruby-peaked, 
rheir windows paned with gold; 
And rose lights flicker where but now 
Were shadows, deep and cold. 
Che shafts of ashen smoke that swept 
From chimneys tall and grim, | 
Now wind, in 2oils of violet 
And purple, soft and dim, 
Then roll away in broken wheels 
With amber spoke and rim. 
The sun’s red wand has made a court 
Of every barn and byre, | 
Aud with a single flashing gem | 
Has tipped the village spire, 
| 


| 
| 
1 


And turned the snowballs on the lawn 
To balls of carmine fire. 
—The Youth’s Companion. 
aia 
BY THE FIRELIGHT. 

Do you remember how, one night, you came, 
Almost a stranger, yet so much a friend 
That as we watched the firelight’s flitting flame, | 

We talked of life’s deep purpose—of its end— 
Unrealized ambitions—fruitless strife? 
\ not unusual theme. You did not know 
How dark a cloud that night obscured my life; 
Doubt of myself;a hideous shade that low 
Hung over all things—made me doubt mankind, 
And even to God's great goodness rendered 
blind! 
What gentle spirit bade you speak the word 
Which from its gloomy bonds my heart set 
free? 
Sweet as the song of spring’s returning bird, 
Yet only this—that you believed in me! 
The dancing flames flashed forth a cheerier glow, 
rhe grateful warmth stole all my being through, | 
Vanished sick doubts as mists at morning go: 
To your belief I would, indeed, be true! 
Your kindly thought had placed me far too high, 
yet, brave to reach that height, I constant try! 
—Selected. 





| 
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Sn atl 


THE ‘“‘ WHEN” POEMS. 

When searching press or magazine 
fo catch a moment’s bliss, | 
Youre sure to find some poem there 
Which reads about like this: | 
When Mabel Trips Across the Street,” 
When Mollie Mounts Her Wheel,” | 





* When Susie Seats Herself to Play,” 
‘When Stella Starts to Squeal.” 
When Celia Comes Upon the Stage,” 
‘When Helen Has a Beau,” 

“ When Sophia Skates Upon the Ice,” 

When Sallie Starts to Sew.” 
hen Mother Makes a Johnnycake,” 
When Polly Pours the Tea,” 
‘len Father Shaves His Stubbly Face,” } 
When Susie Smiles at Me.” 
‘fen Grandma Winds Her Ball of Yarn,” | 
When Patience Packs Her Trunk,” 
eh Sammie Spins His Brand New Top, 
‘hen Father Slays a Skunk.” 
ion Ezra Eats Pie with a Fork,” 
hen Charlotte Chews Her Gum,” 
en Gertrude Strikes Her Golfing Ball,” 
hen Baby Sucks His Thumb.” 
ch Rachel Rakes the Meadow Hay,” 
Yhen Betsy Bumps Her Crown,” 
eu Willie Wears His Trousers First,’’ 
ien Reuben Comes to Town.” 
0 it goes from day to day, 
inatter which you read, 
ally press or magazine, 
‘hen’? poems take the lead. 
——-- > 
1) addressed by Burns to a Mrs. Curre, 
‘iesshire lady, who died in 1823, is pub 
or the first time in the current Mac- 

Here are three stanzas of the six which 

poem: 

a, young Lassie, sae softly and sweetly! 
le ha, young Lassie, sae sweetly on me! 
. ght waur to bear than the mild glance 

ty 
-vief swells the heaft and the tear blins 
ee 


” 


\ 


—Life. 





J was the glance of my bonnie lost Nancy, 
‘h was the glance that once brightened 
> the smile sae iinpressed on my fancy, 
ld is the heart that sae dear was to me. 
‘ow’ret we grieve to see blighted, 
< and with’ring in frost nippet plain; 
. turn of Spring shall awauken their. 
ty, 


r can Spring wauken my Nancy again 
ce looked past the bars one day 

/n a fool and sighed, 

iurmured, as he turned away: 
las! ifin his infaney 

ily could have died!” 
¢ fool gazed at the sage as he 

ated from the place, 

“ said: “I wouldn’t care to be 

‘e if God had given me 

poor old fellow’s face.” 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 

th a 

‘1g football player named Bunting, 
° lately for trouble was hunting, 
‘san afoul of a mule 

‘ho dismayed the young fool 
‘a strong exhibition of punting. 








The | 
wa has left me, and my rheumatism | careful, for it is at all times a most risky thing to 
entirely. Lam satisfied if any one | ¢ 
ted willgive Radway’s Pills a trial your opinion is enthusiastic you incur the one 
|| surely cure them, for I believe it | woman’s displeasure; if, on the other hand, your 


| came yesterday.” 


| this effect, that if Mrs. G@arruthers was a match- 
| maker she had now found her match. SoI asked, 
| ““ And who is;Clare Delayne?” 


} 


| “*Phil, what do you think of Clare Delayne?” 
| and she resumed her work in the most uncon- 
| cerned manner. 


I hesitated a moment. Clearly I must be very 


've one woman your opinion about another. In 
he majority of cases—mind, I only generalize—if 


| praise is only qualified—well, keep out of the 
| Other woman’s way. Atd inthe present instance 
| the danger was doubly great. Why had I, who 
| am generally so wary, allowed myself to be left 
alone with my hostess, the most inveterate 
| Matchmaker of the county? I felt that my 
| Whole future hung on my reply, and as all this 
flashed through my mind a mental resoluton to 


- Why, you silly boy, that pretty blonde you 
took in to dinner last night; you know, she only 


she said. 
“And especiaily when Mrs. 
about,” I added. 

“*T have expectations, and don’t want any man 
to marry me for them.” 

‘And I have money, but if I took a wife she 
should only take me for my merits.” 

“ Thatis capital,” she said. “Then we are 
agreed in our views of life. Let us shake hands 
upon it.’ 

We shook hands. 

** We shall have great fun out of it.’ I said. 

‘“‘And be the best of friends,” she added. 
“* Poor Mrs. Carruthers,” she laughed, and then 
a look of doubt crossed her face. ‘“ What shall 
we say to her if she puts the direct question to 
either or both of us when we leave? ” 

‘* That is very simple,” I answered. ‘“‘ We need 
merely say ‘ We found out at the beginning that 
our views of life were similar, and that it was 
therefore no use our thinking of marriage.’.” 

“ A neat epigram,” she laughed. 


Carruthers is 





. . 


That evening when I said good-night to Mrs. 
Carruthers she remarked playfully, ‘“‘ I am sorry 
about the old bird, Phil.” 

“So am I, very sorry,’ I said, ‘“‘ but old birds 
cannot help being caught sometimes,” and I went 
to bed feeling that I had scored. 

The days passed quickly ‘enough at first, and 
Miss Delayne and I spent a great deal of the 
time with each other. We sat together at meals, 
we walked together, we rode together, and we 
continued to derive great amusement from the 





“Oh, that one,” I said disrespectfully, trying to | 
kill a bluebottle. “Idid not cateh her name 
when I was introduced,” and I resumed my | 
chase after the bluebottle. There Was a pause 
while I wondered in which direction the next 
attack would be developed. 

** Phil, my question! ” 

“Which question? ” That bluebottle did fidget 
me so,and I made a desperate dash at it, clev- 
erly managing at the same time to upset Mrs. 
Carruthers’ workbasket. But all attempts to | 
draw a red herring across the path seemed futile. 

* Open the window, Phil; that’sright, your fly 
has gone. Now pick up my basket, and tell me 
what you think of Clare Delayne.” 





| siasm on her part, which in its turn tended to in- 


covert interest which Mrs. Carruthers appeared 
to take in the apparent progress of her scheme. 
I soon found also that we had many other things 
in common besides our views about marriage, 
and therefore Miss Delayne’s company became in 
every way a source of more pleasure to me than 
I had reason to anticipate when we laid our plans. 

This possibly created a desire on my part to 
strictly enforce the terms of our compact, and 
because Miss Delayne did not always fall in with 
my ideas as to how much we should be together, I 


Doutb’s Department. 





MY PICTURES. 
I wonder why it is that when 
I pictures draw of boys and men, 
And horses, too, for my mamma, 
She doesn’t quite know what they are. 


Sometimes I draw a big brick house, 
Sometinies a cat and little mouse, 
And then mamma will say to me, 

“ Why, yes, this is the mouse, I see,’”’ 
When, really, what she’s looking at, 
I’m sure she must know is the cat. 


And, if I draw a butterfly, 

That goes far up into the sky, 

She thinks—I can’t imagine how— 
Perhaps it is the old red cow! 


But when I draw, as best I can, 
A picture of a big tall man, 
Then clap my hands, and shout, * Hurrah!” 
She always knows it is papa! 
—Selected. 


itn 
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The Morey Family. 


I'll tell you a story 

About old Mother Morey, 

And now my story’s begun. 

Ill tell you another 

About her brother, 

And now my story is done. 
As a child, I always felt defrauded when I was 
told this unfinished tale; and now, after fourscore 
years, as I have learned the true history of the 
old lady, I am determined to make it public. 
I said old lady; but, in truth, she was not so 
very aged. Being called ‘‘ mother’ made her 
seem so. The fact was, she had no chiidren,— 
indeed, was never married. She was left an 
orphan when quite young, with the care of her 
brother; and, he having dubbed her ‘ mother,” 
all the children in the neighborhood adopted that 
title. She was kindness itself, and her house 








attributed this rather toa falling off of enthu- 


crease my efforts. 
Another and unlooked for factor gradually ap- 
peared on the scene to confuse our plans in the 


| What do you think about her?” 


| Carruthers by surprise, and for amoment she 
| Was nonplussed. 


| a year when he dies— ” 


| man happy.” 


| jumping up. 


| had seemed to me what is generally described as 


| ruthers, who had evidently come to the conclusion 


| sudden hushes to which every dinner table is 


| Nam 
|ing. The 


| over pleased at my innocent indiscretion which 
| had directed the company’s attention to her, and | 


| before dinner. 


I was on all fours salvaging needles and balls 
of wool. “ I think she ’—I suddenly pricked up 
| my ears and listened. “I do believe they are 
| coming back,” I cried. 
* You think she is—what?” 
* | haven’t thought anything about her at all. 


This sudden turning of the tables took Mrs. 


But she quickly recovered her- 


| Self and deployed on the ground from which I | 
| had retreated. 


| 
** Well, I was going to tell you when you inter- 
rupted me with that absurd fly that her father is | 
a dear friend of mine, and she will inherit £1500 | 
“Indeed! ”’ Linterrupted wth interest. 
* Of course, it is not much,’’ she went on, en- | 
couraged by my look of interest, “ but it is a | 
little help; and when combined with the sweetest | 
nature and all the domestic virtues— ” | 
“She is just the girl,” I put in eagerly. | 
“She is,as you say, just the girl to make a | 


I asked, 


** You silly fellow, what girl doesn’t? You have | 


‘““But does she want to marry?” 


| only got to ask them.”’ | 


* Well, if that is the case—” | 
“She is also fairly well read, not too well—a | 


| man does not want that—and she is musical.” | 


“If that is the case,as I was saying before, | 


| she is just the girl for Captain Rodgers,” I said. | 
| Heis—” | 


Mrs. Carruthers picked up her work and sailed 


| toward the door. ‘You are an ass, Phil!’ was } 


her parting shot. H 
‘“‘ Rodgers is musical,” I called out, as the door | 
slammed. | 
As amatter of fact, I had been particularly en 
tertained by my partner at dinner last night, who | 


‘a jolly girl with no nonsense about her.” 


| not wish to be pestered any more by Mrs. Car- | 
better, as such a triviality was not worth the dis- | my story’ll be done.” Connie (that was his name) 


that I was a fool, and so rather than put her on 

her mettle by offering a show of resistance, I | 
thought the best way to secure peace would be to | 
do all that was expected of me, and, like Brer | 
Rabbit, “ lay low and say nuffin’.””, And so what | 
more natural than that I should find myself again 
taking Miss Delayne in to dinner that evening. H 

** Do you Know, I expected that you would take | 
mein to dinner tonight?’ she said, as we sat | 
down. | 

I looked up surprised. There was a world of | 
mischievous meaning inher tone and look, and I 
gasped. Was I to be taken in the flank by | 
another enemy, or was it possible that she, too, 
understood? 

“Is it ‘great expectations’?” I ventured. She | 
nodded. Still, I was not quite satisfied. “ You | 
surely do not think so badly of me as to be- | 
lieve—’’ I hesitated. | 

She burst out laughing. ‘ There! I have so | 
much faith in you that I will congratulate you on | 
having an income of £2000 a year!”’ 

“Now, really, this is wonderful!” I cried. 
“And I, too, must congratulate you on being an | 
heiress to the tune of £1500 a year.”’ | 

“Say, rather, ‘condole with,’” she added. 
“ But who told you?” 

* A little bird,’ I answered. 
you?” 

‘* Evidently the same little bird.” 

“* A very old bird, if you ask me,’”’ I exclaimed, | 





“And who told 


| checking myself too late to avoid one of those 


A titter went round the company. 
There was a helping of pheasant be- | 


subject. 
Horrors! 


| fore me. I heard Mrs. Carruthers saying, sweetly, 
| Tam so sorry, Phil; try another piece.” I 


vainly protested that I had not referred to the 
vame!’? 1 retracted and had another help 
contretemps was very annoying 
as I felt that I was now~ thoroughly in 
Mrs. Carruthers’ bad books, and although 
she did net know what we had been talking 


| about, still—such is the effect of a guilty con- | 


science—I felt sure she must think that I had re- | 
ferred to her. Miss Delayne also did not seem 


she occupied herself with Captain Rodgers, who 
was on her other side. Rodgers had only arrived | 
He was an old acquaintance of 
mine, one of those generous, good-hearted sort of | 
fellows whois always stony broke, and who will 
always step into the breach to help a friend. 

* had often told him that I would one day find 
hin. rich wife, but now that I saw him talking 
with . ss Delayne I did not feel so particularly | 
keen about my suggestion to Mrs. Carruthers, as | 
it happened to interfere with a brilliant plan | 
which I had just thought of and which would dish 
Mrs. Carruthers so nicely. I recognized at once 
that it would be difficult to put the case too 
bluntly to Miss Delayne, so accordingly, when 
later in the evening I found myself ensconced 
with her in the conservatory, I proceeded to let 
her unfold the plans I had thought out over my 
cigar. I little thought what would happen in the 
same conservatery in about three weeks time. 

“Mrs. Carruthers isa most entertaining host- | 
ess and an amiable woman,” I remarked, by way | 
of preface, “ and she has one pet sin. But this is | 
the first time she has applied her energies in my | 
direction, although she has known me ever since 
I was so high.” 

“ What are you going todo?” asked Miss De- 
layne. 

“ Rather ask, ‘ What are we going to do? dae | 
said, not wishing to reply to such a delicate per- 
sonal question. ‘It all rests witn you,” 1 con- 
tinued, adding quickly, ‘‘ whether we are to dis- 
please her by avoiding each other or deceive her 
by pretending to fall in with her views.” 

Miss Delayne’s eyes twinkled. 

‘Mr. Mellor, you forget that there are other 
ways. I might, for instance, pretend that I did 
not want your company, while you could easily 
satisfA Mrs. Carruthers by your actions that you 
were doing your best to carry out her schemes.’ 

“ Yes.” I assented, not at all eagerly. 

“Or,” she continued, “ you could leave sud- 
denly tomorrow on urgent private business.”’ 

** Quite so,” I faltered. 

“But it would be very selfish of me to spoil 
your holiday here?” (“Not at all,” I inter- 
rupted), ‘and I rather like your second idea. 
In fact, it would be great fun, I think, to upset 
Mrs. Carruthers’ little plans for once.” 

“ That is just what I thought,” I exclaimed. ie 

“ We could be a lot in each other’s company, 











| captain. The way he looked at and spoke to her 


| always at her side when I happened to be away 


| be careful not to overdo our parts, and as I did 


| while tacitly writhing with a desire to kick Rod- 


| appointment would be more than counterbal 


| been sown and where their fruits were now 


| wardly. She closed her book and got up witha 


| thought —” 


| says anything to you?” I asked, indifferently. 


| shape of Captain Rodgers. Perhaps I was really 
| right in thinking that Miss Delayne was not 
keeping to her compact as much as she ought to, 
| but certainly this was partly the fault of the 


was a source of great annoyance to me, because 
no doubt Mrs. Carruthers would notice it, and 
our little game would thereby be spoiled. And 
therefore I felt that Miss Delayne should not en- 
courage him; but when I mentioned the matter to 
her she did not see it in that way at all. 


As the days went on I found that Rodgers was 


for a moment, and he even began to accompany 
her on some of the outings. I remonstrated with 
her about this also, but she replied that we must 


not in any way wish her to think she was being 
compromised by me, I had to acquiesce in this, 


ers. It was impossible, too, I thought, for me 
take him into my confidence, because, apart 
from the fact that it was not my secret, he might 
then openly declare that he did not recognize the 
game or my right to monopolize Miss Delayne if 
I had no serious intentions. 


was always open for all her brother’s companions 
to come and go as they liked. 

She always entertained them with stories or 
games, and had some nice cake or candy, nuts 
or apples, for them to take home. Her influence 
was always good, and by these means her brother 
was led into good ways. She was very fond of 
pets; and Dolly, her cat, was as much one of the 
family as a child would have been. 

Dolly followed Mother Morey wherever she 
went, and at one time Mother Morey arranged 
for a picnic for the children, and Dolly must go, 
too. Fach took a basket, and Mother Morey took 
lemons for lemonade. As Dolly could not drink 
that a bottle of milk and a bit of steak were car- 
ried for her, and she sat at the table spread on 
the pineneedles, and ate her supper with the 
rest. In the midst of the feast Miss Dolly heard 
a squirrel, and left the company very suddenly, 
soon return'ng with her prize, which she pre- 
ferred to steak. 

One day when Mother Morey had taken the 
young folks to the seaside, as she was climbing 
over the rocks, she made a misstep and fell, hurt- 
ing hersélf very badly. All her friends gathered 
around her. trying to help her, but she could not 
stand. Her brother was obliged to get some men 
with a stretcher to carry her home. 

There was great mourning when it was her 
back was found to be so seriously injured that 
she would never walk again. But her kindness 





Was it possible that Mrs. Carruthers, having 
despaired of me, and being determined to make | 
up a match for Miss Delayne, had put the captain | 
on after all? If that was the case I would | 
thwart her at all costs, and so I made every effort 
to forestall Rodgers on all occasions. | 

Butthe more I tried to be with Miss Delayne 
the more she contrived to keep out of my way; 
neither could I get any satisfactory explanation | 
from her. 


the agreement. Her wayto me had gradually 


become more reserved than it was at first; there | sort, the care he had received from this good sis- | Mexico—a part of the Gulf Stream shipped over 


was not the confidence and feeling of equality | 
which I had found in the beginning, and, of | 


to come off, and the sooner I left and ended it the | 


turbance of my peace of mind Accordingly I | 
made my preparations, and that evening I told | 
Miss Delayne about my intentions. | 

“IT find that I shall have to leave tomorrow | 
morning,” I said. | 

“Indeed!” shereplied. ‘Iam very sorry.” | 
(She certainly appeared most unconcerned.) | 

‘““Why are you sorry?” I said, feeling my way | 
on to sentimental ground. | 

“* Well, because you are going before me, and I | 
am afraid that Mrs. Cazruthers will ask me the | 
fatal question.” | 

“Ts that all?” I asked disappointedly. ‘I | 
was hoping—” 

“T see you think it is rather selfish of me,” she 
interrupted, “ but I always think epigrams are so 
near to—to—”’ 

‘To what?” LTasked. 

* To the truth; at least—’’ She hesitated. 

* Well, you should surely not be afraid to say 
itif it is the truth,” I said. 

‘* No, but then, you see, an epigram is supposed 


to be— Oh, dear, Ido not know what I mean. 
Why, how late it is. Suppose we join the oth- 
ers.” 


All of which was most unsatisfactory. 

I was to leave in the morning soon after break- 
fast, and when the hour for departure had come 
round I went in search of Miss Delayne to say 
goodby. Now that I was on the point of going 
I felt sorry about it; indeed, it seemed to me 
that whatever pleasure I might derive from 
Mrs. Carruthers’ now very problematical dis- 


anced bythe uncertainty into which I should 
drift as to Miss Delayne’s future movements. 
For, to be truthful, I was rather nervous about 
mentioning the subject to her since this reserve 
had come between us. I found her reading in 
the conservatory, the place where our plans had 


about to be gathered. Perhaps she had thought 
I should look for her there; certainly I was not 
surprised to see her. 

“TI have come to say goodby,” I said awk 


smile. 

“ Well, do not say goodby; rather let it be au 
revoir,” she said. 

“You do not mean that,’ I exclaimed. “I 


“ But why not? Weare sure to meet in town 


somewhere.” 
“ And you will let me know if Mrs. Carruthers 


Now that it was all over the plan seemed to have 
fallen to dust in its very feebleness. What had 
iteffected? It had tied me hand and foot, and I 
knew, now that I was leaving her, what it had 
wrought for me. 

“ Of course I willif you care,” she said. “ We 
have had very nice times together, haven’t we?” 

“TI shall not forget them,” I said, “ if only 

ou—”’ 

“ Phil, Phil, where are you? The carriage is 
here,” called Mrs. Carruthers as she ran into the 
conservatory. ‘Oh, here you are; I am so sorry 
you must go.” 

“ Well, ,goodby,” I said, taking Miss Delayne’s 
hand and holding it for the bénefit of Mrs. Car- 
ruthers, who was looking curiously at us. I felt 
the hand pulled, but I retained it in my grasp as 
Mrs. Carruihers said: ‘‘ Now,Clare, now,Phil, you 
naughty young people, you are not going to keep 
anything from me. Come, tell me a1 about it be- 
fore you go.” 

I still retained the hand; it was so convenient 
for the denouement. Which of us should speak? 
I looked at Miss Delayne, but she gave me no 
encouragement. 

“I hope you won’t mind, Mrs. Carruthers,” I 
began, apologetically, ‘‘ but—but—” I had for 
gotten my part. 

“We found out at the beginning,” said Miss 
Delayne, “that our views of life,” I continued 
hurriedly “were—” ‘“ Were similar,” put in 
Miss Delayne. 

“ And that,” I added, “ that it was therefore no 
use—” 

I felt the hand tremble. I looked up into her 
eyes, and as the scales fell from mine 1 went on, 
“that it was therefore.no use our ever thinking 
of parting.” 

Mrs. Carruthers had left us. I heard her voice 
saying: “ Send the carriage back; Mr. Mellor is 
staying on.” . 

Then I heard her say: ‘“ Captain Rodgers, how 
can I thank you?” 





The old bird had scored after all.—The Tatler. 





to her young friendsin the past had its reward. 
They all devoted themselves to her, bringing her 
flowers, coming to entertain her by various de- 
vices; and as for Dolly, her tender solocitude 
was unparalleled. She purred around her mis- 
tress as she lay on her bed, and showed by her 
manner how much she missed her about the 
house. 

After many months of suffering she made the 


In fact, she could not or would not see | effort to sit up. A wheeled chair was brought by | year is not a local affair, but for the most part an 
that she was not carrying out her part of | one of her friends, which proved a great boon. It | importation. It comes (barring a slight Atlantic 


was then her brother was able to repay, in some 


ter. He was no longer a child; and, as I have 
told you, the boys and girls who were so fond of 


| course, it was all through that confounded Rod- | Mother Morey had already grown to be young 
I did | gers. I began to see that the game was not going | ladies and gentlemen. 


Now comes my story of her “ brother, and then 


was ever ready to minister to his sister’s comfort. 
They were not poor; tor they had a pretty cot- 
tage and a productive farm, which Mother Morey 
had heretofsre managed and in which Connie took 
much interest. Their cow was a great pet, and the 
hens and chickens were so tame they used to 
follow their mistress everywhere when she went 
to feed them, and liked to perch on her shoulder 


| and eat out of her hand. 


One day Connieputa blue ribbon around Jer- 
sey’s neck and gave her some cornstalks in the 
yard, and called all the hens and chickens with a 
few kernels of corn. Then he wheeled Mother 
Morey’s chair into the yard to see her pets. The 
cow knew her at once, and came to get the apple 
Connie had provided; and even the hens, though 
it was so long since they had seen her, were soon 
around her chair, waiting for the crumbs she had 
to throw for them. Dolly was in the seventh 
heaven of delight to have her dear Mother Morey 
out of doors once more. 

The dear patient concealed her disappointment 
at being so cut off from the use of her limbs, and 
was always trying to be cheerful. Connie was a 
most active farmer, and worked with a will, mak- 
ing his farm profitable beyond that of any of his 
neighbors. Mother Morey was ever ready to 


| help the young men with their studies, and en- 


tered into whateve interested them; and, as to 
the young ladies, they brought their sewing, em- 
broidery, or plain work, their knitting and 
crocheting for Mother Morey to advise or assist 
in new stitches or difficult patterns. Thus the 
intimacy grew continually. 

One ofthe dear girls, Bella Fairchild, was par- 
ticularly lovely; and before long it became appar- 
ent that Connie’s eyes followed her whenever she 
was near. His attentions grew so marked that 
some one said they were Connie Morey (con 
amore). 

So it turned out that Connie asked her hand in 
marriage, and was not refused. Mother Morey 
was made very happy by this union. They were 
married, and lived with her. So the new sister 
was everything as a companion and caretaker in 
the home, charming as a wife and lovely as a 
mother. The children were a constant com- 
fort and delight; and Connie as husband and 
father was faithful and devoted, as he had been 
asabrother. “And now my story is done.”— 
Elizabeth J. Sillsbee, in Christian Register. 


“Historical. 


——Joseph Smith, the founder of Mo:monism, 
was born in Royalton, Vt., and removed to 
Manchester, Ontario Co., N. Y., about the year 
1820, at an early age, with his parents who were 
in quite humble circumstances.: He was occa 
sionally employed in Palmyra as a laborer and 
bore the reputation of a lazy and ignorant young 
man 

—The first Continental Congress of the United 
States met at Philadelphia in the beginning of 
September, 1774. It consisted of fifty-one dele- 
gates from twelve colonies. They chose 
Peyton Randolph president and Charles 
Thompson secretary. The delegates were ap- 
pointed by the colonial legislatures, or, where 
none existed, the appointments were made by 
select meetings and associations of citizens. 
“The novelty and importance of the meeting of 
this Congr2ss excited universal attention, and 
their transactions were such as could not but 


end to render them respectable. 
t___In the battle on Lake Erie, Sept. 10,1813, the 


American fleet consisted of nine vessels, carrying 
fifty-four guns, and was commanded by Commo- 
dore Perry, a young officer. The Britsh fleet of 
six vessels and sixty-three guns was unde: Com- 
modore Barclay, an old and experienced officer, 
who had served under Nelson. The enemy’s flag- 
ship, Queen Charlotte, opened a furious fire upon 
the Lawrence, the flagship of Commodore Perry. 
The wind being light, the rest of the squadron 
were unable to come to his assistance, and he was 
compelled for two hours to Ssustain the fire of 
two of the enemy’s ships. By this time, the 
Lawrence had become unmanageable, every 
gun was dismounted, and her crew, except four 
or five, were either killed or wounded. In this 
desperate condition, Commodore Perry, with 
great presence of mind, leaped into an open boat, 
waving his sword, and passed through a shower 
of balls to the Niagara of twenty guns. After 
a contest of three hours the American fleet 
gained complete victory and captured every 
vessel of the enemy. 





Curious Facts. 





—aA race horse galloping at full speed clears 
from twenty to twenty-four feet at every bound. 
——The oldest royal dynasty in the world is 
that of Japan, which goes back unbroken 2600 
years. 
— J. M. Lewis of Altamonte Springs, Florida, 
has a curiosity in a blood grapefruit. It is the 
first year that the tree has fruited, and the fruit 
as revelation to him. 


$1,000,000, and the value of the food destroyed by 
these animals yearly all over the world is esti- 
mated to amount in the aggregate to $70,000,000. 

— Sleepy grass is found in New Mexico, 
Texas and Siberia. It has a most injurious ef- 
fect on horses and sheep, being a strong nar- 
cotic or sedative, and causing profound sleep or 
stupor lasting twenty-four hours to forty-eight 
hours. 

——It is stated by an authority that the weight 
of a man’s brain has nothing to do with his mental 
power. The colder the climate the greater size of 
the brain. The largest heads of all are those of 
the Chugatches, who live very far north, and next 
come the heads of the Lapps. 

—Edward Beaupre of tue Province of Assini- 
boine, Canada, claims to be the tallest man in the 
world. His exact height is seven feet 10} inches, 
and he is still growing, and expects to reach the 
eight-foot mark. He is twenty years old. wears a 
number twenty-one shoe and a number twenty- 
one collar. 

—The Turkish postal system has of late been 
reformed with much benefit to the people of that 
nation. It used to be a frequent occurrence for 
letters to be irrecoverably lost. The pay of the 
Turkish letter carriers is 30 low as to oblige them 
to combine with their official profession that of 
mendicant, and ask publicly for “ backsheesh.” 
——A giant crustacean of unknown species, but 
which from its appearance must be the father of 
all lobsters from the beginning of time, was found 
in a scoopful of sand and stone at the excavation 
at the big Wachusett dam at Clinton recently. It 
is 314 inches long, and nobody in Clinton has ever 
seen any fresh water creature like it. 


Popular Science. 
—Bobolinks rear their young on the shores 
of Lake Winnipeg, and then go to Cuba to spend 
the winter. To do this twice a year they fly 2900 
miles, with one stretch of two hundred miles over 
water when they cannot light to rest. Some of 
them even continue on to Porto Rico. 

—The crow and the blackbird fly much alike 
but there is a certain air of labor in the flight of 
the crow that distinguishes it from the faster 
and easier winging of the blackbird. The swal- 
low does not fly. He sweeps through the air in 
erratic circular flights, catching bugs and flies on 
the wing, and even nipping twigs from the trees 
as he passes with which to build his nests. He is 
never still. 

——The Amazon and its tributaries hold the 
record among rivers of possessing twenty-five 
thousand miles of water suitable for steam navi- 
gation. The area the river drains is two-thirds 
that of Europe. 

——The fastest mile ever run by a horse was in 











—In Paris rats destroy each year food worth 
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3990 Child’s Muff 
and Cap, 
1, 2, 4 anb 6 years, 


3987 Shirt Waist. 
32 to 40 Bust. 


Woma..’s sant Waist or Blouse. NO. 3987. 
To Be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 


The fitted lining closes at the centre front and ter- 
minates at the waist line. On it are arranged the 
portions of the waist proper. The fronts are laid in 
two tucks at each shoulder, that extend to yoke depth 
and are then left free to form soft fullness over the 
bust. The narrow vest portion is plain, aud is caught 
by the buttons to the right side and buttoned into 
place at the left. The backs are tucked from shoul- 
ders to waist and give the desired tapering effect. 
The sleeves give a bishop effect, but are arranged 
over fitted lining, the lower edges of which are flared 
to form cuffs. At the neck is a stock composed of the 
gray, with front of white, that closes with the front 
at the left side. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size 3 
yards of material 2l inches wide, 34 yards 27 inches 
wide, or 1} yards 44 inches wide will be required, 
with % yards for narrow front, cuffs and front of 
collar, when contiasting color is used. 
The pattern, 3987, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 
Child's Muff and Cap. No. 3990. 

Cap to be Made With or Without Neck Frill. 
Close-fitting caps, that protect the ears and the back 
of the head, make the best of all head cov erings for 
little folk. Made with muffs to match they are fash- 
ionable as well as comfortable, and provide ample 
protection against the cold. The pretty little models 
shown are made of velvet cord in Napoleon blue,with 
an edge of chinchilla fur, but all velvet. velveteen, 
cafduroy, heavy silk and soft cloths are appropriate, 
= ruchings of silk or net may take the place of the 
ur. 
The little cap fits snugly and is drawn in at the back 
edge to fit the circular crown. The neck frill is gath- 
ered and seamed to the lower edg2,but can be omitted 
when preferred, as shown on figure. Attached to the 
lower edges are ties which are bowed beneath the 
chin. Soft silk or satin is used for lining. 
The muff is simply constructed, and can be easily 
made. Over the satin lining the material is arranged, 
and both stitched together some distance from the 
edge to form a casing, through which elastic is in- 
serted to draw up to the proper size. The frilled 
edges thus formed are trimmed with fur, but may be 
plainly finished if preferred. Bows of ribbon, animal 
heads and tails may be added if a more elaborate muff 
is desired. 
To cut this cap and muff for a child of 2 years of 
age 1} yards of material 20 inches wide, é yards 44 or 50 
inches wide will be required, with 1g yards of fur for 
edging, and 1 yard of silk for lining. 
The pattern, 3990, is cut in sizes for children of 1, 2,4 





1.353. The fastest mile by an engine was .32 
made by No. 999 of the New York Central Road | 
in 1893. The fastest time by a dog was in a race 
at Buffalo, in which Drake Carter ran two hun 
dred yards in 0.114, which isa mile in 1.41. Ex | 
periments have shown that a salmon can swim a | 
mile in less than two minutes. Last}comes man. | 
The fastest mile ever run by man was run by W. | 
G. George in England. He covered the distance 
in 4.12}. 

——Our New England rains are very unsteady, 
butin the longrun reliable, forty-eight inches a 


sprinkling along the coast) from the Gulf of 


land by an especially directed southwest wind" 
But the southwest wind isn’t a careful carrier 
It spills its load all along the road up the Missis 
sippi and Ohio valleys, so that as you flook ata 
rain chart of the country you see it rains most 
near the Gulf, a little less and less as you go 
away from it, till when it arrives in New England 
only four inches on the average remain in it for 
our monthly allowance. 


______ Humorous. 


..--A youth went forth to serenade 
The lady he loved best. 
And by her house at evening, 
When the sun had gone to rest, 
He warbled until daylight, 
And would have warbled more, 
But morning light disclosed the sign 
“ For Rent ” upon the door. 


..There was a young lady named Alice. 
She lived down in Texas, near Dalice. 
She married an earl, 
Did this clever young gearl, 
And now she is boss of his palice. 
—Baltimore American. 
.--Oh, woman, ido‘not lose your wonted cheer 
When three gray hairs upon your head ap 
pear; 
A word of consolation I'll let fall— 
Can they be counted, they don’t count at all. 
—Smart Set. 
...“ I'd give my life to call you‘ wife!’ ” 
The maiden, long inured 
To caution, murmured: “ Is the life 
Of which you speak insured?” 
—Philadelphia Press. 
.--He had stolen several Krs. 
From a gay Chicago Mrs. 
And the lady, though she really was as- 








tounded, 
Said she’d waive all prosecution 
If he’d make due restitution; 
..--Just through a foolish word or two 
I lost my closest friend. 
How close, ah me! I never knew, 
Until I asked: “ Say, Jack, have you 
A V or X to lend? ”’ 
—Philadelphia Press. 
.---Oh, I despise the fool who thinks 
That only money makes the man— 
And yet how pleasant it would be 
If men had cause for judging me 
Upon that foolish plan. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
.... There was a young lady named Alice. 
She lived down in Texas, near Dalice. 
She married an earl, 
Did this clever young gearl, 
And now she is boss of his palice. 
—Baltimore American. 


...-In childhood days I often wondered 
If heaven lay beyond the skies, 
Till on a happy chance I blundered, 
And found it in thy hazel eyes. 
—The Wooer. 


> 
~~ 


PARCHING CORN. 
It isreported that the pop-corn crop is very 
short this year, and that the price, which is now six 
centsa pound, is likely to go to ten cents before the 
winter is over. An Illinois farmer has harvested 
the largest crop ever known inthe world. From 
102 acres he has harvested 1800 bushels, or a little 
over seventeen bushels to the acre. He places 
the cost of growing, sorting and shelling at $17 
per acre, or about $1 a bushel, including the 
rental of the land. At present rates this would 
net him a large profit, but with a marked scar- 
city in the yield in Missouri, Kansas, Iowaand Ne- 
braska, he feels that he can hold on for higher 
prices, as those States are known to be the largest 
producers of this crop. While we would not 
advise that farmers should abandon growing field 
corn to take up popcorn, we have often said that 
there was usually a fair profit on it, to those 
who grew @ few acres for the local trade. 
We knew, years ago,a man who used to grow 
it, and having the trade of a nearby village found 
it more profitable than field corn or sweet 
corn for market. And he grew it on land so 
light and sandy and with so little manure that 
we thought he could not have succeeded with a 
larger variety. We think that today the value of 
parched corn as a food product is not estimated 
atits full value. Many a bowl of parched corn 
and milk have we eaten. Many a dishful in the 
evening after supper without any suffering from 
indigestion, and we remember that it was among 
the provisions that King David was to carry to 
his brothers in camp when he went out anu slew 
Goliath. 








and 6 years of age. 





8088 Girl’s Golf Cape, 3989 Child’s Apron, 
+ 2 to 10 years. 1,2, 4 and 6 years. 
Girl’s Golf Cape. No. 3988. 

Golf capes make ideally serviceable wraps for little 
girls as well as for misses and grownups. They can 
be slipped on and off with ease. They afford protec- 
tion against dampness, and can be worn overa shug 
jacket when additional warmth is required. 

The model shown is simple and tasteful, made of 
double-faced cloth simply stitched; but plain cloth 
with hood alone, or with cape and hood silk lined is 
also in vogue. 

To cut this cape for a girl of 6 years of age 1} yards 
50 or 56 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3988, is cut in sizes for girls of 2, 4, 6.8 
and 10 years of age. 


Child’s Apron. No. 3989. 

The yoke is carefully fitted with shoulder seams, 
and closes at the centre back. To its lower edge is 
attached the full skirt portions, which is held at the 
back by sash ends attached to the under-arm seams. 
The sleeves are full with narrow wristbands finish- 
ing the lower edges. At the neck is comfortable turn- 
over collar that is divided at the front. 

To cut this apron fora child of 4 years of age 2 
yards of material 32 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3989, is cut in sizes for children of 1, 2 
4 and 6 years of age, 











2935 Fancy Blouse, 
32 to 40 Bust. 
Woman’s Fancy Blouse. No. 3985. 

To be made With or Without Puff on Sleeve. 

The snugly fitted lining closes at the centre front 
and extends to the waistline only, but the blouse is 
extended below the waist, and is, therefore, easily 
kept in place. The fronts are laid in single side 
plaits at the shoulder seams, but are arranged in 
gathers at the waistline to produce soft, graceful 
folds. The narrow vest front is separate and at- 
tached to the lining permanently at the aight side 
but hooked into place under the left front. The back 
is plain across the shoulders and drawn down in 
gathers at the waistline. The sleeves are novel and 
stylish, the material being cut away at the outer 
seams to admit the puffs of lace, but these may be 
omitted and the sleeves made plain when preferred, 
as shown in the small view of back. . 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size, 3§ 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 2§ yards 27 inches 
wide, or 1g yards 44 inches wide will be required, 
with 13 yards of all-over lace for plastron, collar and 
puffs. 

The pattern, 3985, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


3956 Tea Gown, 
32 to 40 Bust. 





Woman’s Tea Gowa. No. 3986. 

The foundation is a fitted lining that extends to the 
waist-line only, on to which the yoke is faced and to 
which the portions of the gown are attached. The 
gown itself is cut with loose, flowing fronts, under- 
arm gores that outline the‘figure, and a back that is 
laid in inverted plaits to give a Watteau effect. The 
upper edges of the back are finished with revers. 
Bolero fronts, that are softly draped from the under- 
arm seam to the centre front, have revers that roll 
over at the upper edge and meet those of the back at 
the shoulders. The sleeves are in bishop style with 
deep pointed bell cuffs, and at the neck is a turn-over 
collar. 

Tocut this gown for a woman of medium size ll 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 9} yards 27 inches 
wide, 73 yards 32 inches wide or 5} yards 44 inches wide 
will be required, with } yard of tucking for yoke and 
1§ yards 21 inches wide, 2 yards 44 inches wide for 
frill 


The pattern, 2986, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern illus 
trated on this pages send 10 cents (coin or post- 
seme?’ number, shown on cut, and 
sive wan and write qour naine and address 
distinctly. Mail orders filled promptly. Address 
on, Mass. 
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3 The. Worse. 


A Richly Bred Trotting Filly. 

The two-year-old filly Bell Moor, whose 
likeness reproduced from a photograph 1s 
presented on the front page of this week’s 
BREEDER, Is an excellent example of the 
kind of trotters that can be produced in the 
North by a careful selection and intelligent 
blending of eee ae blood lines. 
She was bred by W. Janvier, a well- 
known business man of ae York city, who 
is the proprietor of Silver Spring Stock 
Farm. 

Mr. Janvier is an enthusiastic horseman. 
He has studied the trotting-breeding prob- 
lem carefully for years, and is one of the 
best posted of trotting-horse breeders that 
can be found on speed-producing blood 
lines. Heat one time owned the handsome 
trotting stallion Alcandre (2.26), and sold 
him to European parties a few years ago at 
a big price. He bought the stallion Poten- 
tial (2.294) when young and untried. He 
had faith to believe that the inheritance of 
Potential would enable the colt to become a 
successful sire of speed. The season that 
Potential was eight years old he was the 
hampion sire of new 2.30 performers of 
that age for that year. 

Mr. Janvier also bought the stallion 
Refero (2.248) when a colt and before his 
speed was developed. Knowing what he 
had learned by study and experience he 
believed that a good-gaited trotting son of 
the game race trotter, Guy Wilkes (2.15}), 








and that was out of a well-bred daughter of 
the renowned race winnar Director (2.17), 
was sureto prove a success in the stud. 


Among the choicely bred mares that Mr. | 


Janvier owned in 1898 was Silver Morn, then 
a three-year-old. Her sire is Anteeo (2.163), 
by Electioneer. Her dam is Manoa, by Pied- 
mont (2.17}), and Manoa’s dam was Maybell 
(the dam of Maralia, 2.24+), by Electioneer. 
Mr. Janvier had Silver Morn mated with 
Refero in 1898. 

The result was a filly dropped in 
1899, and now known as Bell Moor. 
In 1900, after making a season in the stud, 
Refero was handled some for speed and 
raced a little. 
port, N. Y., 


in the three-minute class, and won in 
straight heats, time, 2.304, 2.294, 2.26}. The 


following week, Sept. 18, Refero was started 
in the 2.50 class at Plattsburgh, N. Y., and 
again won easily in straight heats, time, 
2.26}, 2.24%, 

A glance at the likeness of 


2.24%. 


Bell Moor will 


convince any one that she is a very at- 
tractive animal. Her countenance shows | 
unusual intelligence and lots of character. 
She has beentrained some the past season, 
and was started at Lexington, Ky., Sept. 1 


when she trotted toa record of 2.29}. Tler 


performance augurs favorably for the suc- 
asa sire of trotting 


eess of Refero (2.24) 
speed, 
. > + ~~ 
Fact and Fancy. 
A correspondent writes me the following 


letter, and although I had decided not to 
notice the matter to which it refers, it states 
the case so clearly that | have decided to 
publish it. ‘* I notice in a paper which 
makes some small pretensions to keeping 
its readers informed on matters concerning 
Maine horses, an article in which it is at- 
tempted to build up the dead sire St. Croix 
(2.144), by tearing down the reputation of 


Alclayone (2.20}), and it is intimated that | 


the get of the latter horse are not as good 
race horses as the get of St. Croix. ‘ Com- 
parisons are odious,’ and it is to be depre- 
cated that a writer cannot speak of what he 


admires personally, without casting a slur on | 


others, but with some it is as impossible to 


be fair and decent as it would be for ..orses | 


to take wing and fly. 
** Nobody questions the gameness of the 


get of that good horse Wilkes, or, for that | 


matter, Ido not know that the get of St 
Croix have been under suspicion or diseus- 
sion in this regard. It seems, then, to have 
been a vicious attack on Alclayone without 
provocation or justification. In speaking of 
the remarkable performance of some daugh- 
ter of St. Croix who trotted several heats 
around 2.325 in an afternoon, the writer 
says: ‘The Alcayones that he has seen and 
read about don’t seem to be built that way.’ 

** How much less worthy of note was the 
performance of Aleclayetta at Bethel half- 
mile track in 1900, when she won three races 
in three days, the first she ever started in, 
the tirst a five-heat race, the second a four- 
heat race, the third wou in straight heats, 
the last heat of the last race being won in 2.30. 
The get of Alclayone and St. Croix came to- 
gether four times in 1900, and every time 
the get of Alclayone was victorious. At 
Skowhegan, Sept. 22, there was a race for 


the 2.30 class, and I would like to call the | 


attention of the writer of the article under 
discussion to the summary of that race. 
SUMMARIES. 





Annie B. y- me | Alclayone......-...-.53111 
Aral gr @, OY Btel...............-.-25.5 21226 
Keel Sroix, by oF St. Croix ........ --12454 
Fanny W ellington.. » ip so sip alae na ae 


Three others started. 
Time, 2.274, 2.26}, 2.26}, 2.27}, 2.243. 
‘*Was there any indication of weakening 
there? The writer of that sereed seems 
to be particularly sore about Louise G. 


(2.084), the fastest four-year-old filly of the | 


year, and says he and his friends would 
back Aniadrosis to 
come together. 
so much the better. But, alas! they. proba. | 
bly never will. 
and probably always will be. Now as to | 
endurance, no boasts haye been made that 


I know in regard to the get of Alclayone | 
They | 


and no attempt to belittle St. Croix. 
are of similar breeding. 
**No family inthe Year Book stands higher 


than the Aleyone family, and Alclayone is a | 


son of his, while St. Croix is a grandson. 
The breeding of St. Croix (2.143), the horse 
held up, and Lonise G. (2.084), the mare 
belittled, is almost identical—each bya 
of Aleyone, St. Croix’ dam by Gideon, while 
Louise G’s dam is by Constellation, grand- 
dam by Gideon. Now if one is great by 
breeding as well as performances, why 
should not the other be cheerfully ac- 
knowledged to be, when better bred anda 
more sensational and brilliant pertormer. 
It seems to me that only personal spite or 
petty jealousy can dictate such unjust and 
untruthful attacks.” 


I had not thought it worth while to waste | 


good ammunition on so insignificant a target, 
but as the above correspondent has stated | 
the case so fairly and impartially, I have | 
decided to publish his letter in order to | 
show that there 
not endorse vituperation and falsehood, 

I join with my brethren of the newspaper 
fraternity in extending to Mr. Truman L. 


Quimby—“ Lee” of the BREEDER—my con- | 


gratulations and best wishes on his recent | 


marriage, and trust he may live long and | 


happily in his new relations. His home, 


I understand, is to be in the historic Charles- | 
town district, near the shadow of the big | 
While my ancestor attended | 
the meeting one fine day at Lexington, way | 
back on the 19th of April, 1775, from his | 


monument. 


home in a neighboring town, my wife’s an- 








He was first startéd at West- | 
Sept. 7, 1900, in a field of seven | 


win if they should ever | 
Well and good! I should | 
hope they would, it would make the betting | 


Louise G.is in another class | 


son | 


are people who do | 


| eestors were for generations, in those early 
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SIRE, REFERO, 2.24 3-4, BY GUY WILKES, 2.15 1-4 





ROSSLER TRACK 
SPEED WAGON 


Wars 








Weighs only 58 to 63 pounds. The lightest and 1 
substantial ever peneee market. For furth: 
particulars rk CHAS. ROSSL EB. 

58 & 60 Carroll St., Buffalo, \. Y 


Don't Feed Dir 


to your horses, but usea KASPER 


SELF-ACTING OATS CLEANER 


and remove one bushel of dirt and see 
from every 25 bushels of ony best w hit 
oats. Send for catalogue t 


KASPER OATS CLEANER co., 
263 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


orthley’s 
bapti  aae 
Stall Floor 
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With Hinges or Siatt. 
Plank. Send for (Car 
logue. 


| Broad Gauge tron Stall Works, 63 Elm St., Bost», 


“NICK,” 2.13 1-4. 
FOR SALE. 


One of the handsomest and gamest chestnut trotte 
to be found. He stands 154 hands high, is upheacde 
without any checkrein, a high actor, and will attr. 
attention anywhere. He is a great half-mile trac 

| horse. Notrotter can beat him away from the wi 

and he is a game finisher and ought to make an exc 
lent horse for matinee purposes. He is very w: 
bred, being by West W deen. by Simmons, and h 
dam is by Yazoo, a son of Harold. See cut in issue 
Nov. 26. Address 


WILLIAM P. BARKER, Quincy, Mass 


THE MILITARY 
RUBBER HORSE BRUSH 


is the only HUMANE cleaning i) 
plement that is thorough! ette 
tive. For Cleaning, Shed ling 
Massage. A favorite for cli 
horses. Price $1. Sent pe 
paid. The trade nee d. 


~— GILLESPIE’S 
BLANKET MUZZLE. @442. 


Patented Aug. 4, 1891, 









Never becomes foul; cleans " 4 
itself. Prevents horses from : 
chewing and tearing their 7 
biankets. So ld by all saddiery : f 
dealers, 82.00 Each, 

Write for circular, yl 
y. 

















HOOSICK FALLS, N, Y. 





of both classes 


‘ FOR SALE. 


Viz., the walk, tr 
canter and the Ker 
gaited horse. 

GEO. L. CLARK, 
222 E.Maln St., Meriden,Ct. 











days, residents of Charlestown. 
The history of Charlestown, entitled *‘ A 
Century of Town Life,’? speaks of one of 
the most prominent estates in its day in|! 
that town as follows: ‘‘ Beginning at the 
| northeast corner of Main and Henley 
streets, the estate has long been made promi- 
nent by a brick building, perhaps the larg- 
est of its date, and one of the oldest on the 
peninsula; three stories high, with low 
arched windows, and painted a light gray 
relieved by red on the caps and cornices, it 
is still in very good order. Here lived John 
and Abigail Stevens, the ancestors referred 
to.”’ Here he died in 1735, and was buried 
at Copps Hill, and here lived his widow 
with her slaves until long after the battle of 
Bunker Hill, her loss, by the burning of the 
city on that occasion, being a heavy one. 

I learn that Irving Pottle, the well-known 
Kingtield reinsman, has recently opened a 
livery stable at Dinsmore Falls, in company 
with F. A. Baker, proprietor of the River- 
side House. 

W.N. Gilbert, the former trainer and 
driver of that great horse Greenbrino (2.103), 
has got his eye ona young mare of great 
promise, which he hopes to bring out next 
year, and, strange to say, she was sired by 
Alclayone. J. W. THOMPSON. 


a 
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Philadelphia Notes. 

The North Penn Trotting Associa-, 
| tion gave their closing meeting of the season ; 
}at Belmont, Thursday. The races were | 
| witnessed chiefly from the clubhouse, 
'owing to the cold wind that swept across | 
| the park. It was too cold toenjoy the sport. | 
| Many of the crowd indulged in ‘* hot stuff ”’ 
| to keep the cold out. 

Because of the inclement weather the 
| races were decided best two in three. It 
| was the windup of races at Belmont for the 
| season of 1901. There was quite a crowd of 








Time, 3.05, 2.56. 
Second race, match, 75 per cent. to winner. 


Dr. Correa’s br g Little Joe (Correa) 
William Deasy’s bm Nellie W. (Deasy)-.-----: 
Time, 2.38, 2.31. 


Free-for-all race. 


the Road Drivers Brigade on and to wit- 
| ness the final races. 
SUMMARIES. | 
First race, for 25 bushels of oats. 
H.M. Wright's b g George M. (Wright) ...--. +4 | 
M.J.Hunvs bg H. J. B. (Hunt) ..-.-...-..--- 33 | 


bl 
ue 


| J. J. Winkler’ S “rg The foes so can ein Bre ne Sk 1 1 
J.T. Kennard’s ot Sa (Kennard) ....-. 2 21 
E. C. Love's blk g hua (Love) eee 3.3 


Time, 2.29, 2.25}. 


Fourth race, prizes. 


L. Foster’s b g Ben Mitchell pastor). oes 1.24 
George Forbes’s b g Foxie (For minedh ~ceae 
Charles Mechlen’s b g John H.. ics eel 


Time, 2.32, 2. 34y. 

Thanksgiving Day closed the season of 
trotting at the Cedar Park Driving Park, 
Germantown, where the amateur horsemen 
of Philadelphia and vicinity congregate to 
speed their horses for pleasure and culti- | 
vate social conditions, which are enjoyed to | 
a high degree. , 

The only event was a free-for-all, which | 
narrowed down toamatch race between | 
Stafford’s Jimmy’s Girl and Bromley’s 
Harry ow which was won in straight heats 





Horse Owners! Use 
GUMBAULT’S 


Caustic: 
Balsam 


A Safe Speedy and Positive Care 
B Takes 


al lnimentete ott paged ny 
peasdes ais outyeay 
bottle. Bold” 
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by the former. The second heat was within 
a half second of the fastest time of the sea- 
son on that track. 


The race decided the winner of the God- | 


fry S. Mahn silver cup for the fastest heat 
of the season, 2.19, made during the summer 
by J. D. Stafford’s Jimmy’s Girl. 

SUMMARY. 

Free-for-all pacing, best 2 in 3 heats, to har- 
ness. 

James D. Stafford’s br m Jimmy’s Girl, by, 

Plush (Stafford) . 
W.H. Bromley’s ch g Harry G., by Motor 

Ci SE 9 in aR i ee aR i eit = aca 2 

Time, 2.213, 2.194. 

in spite of the cold, snappy weather, a 
large crowd attended the match race at East 
Suffolk Park the 28th. The sunny places 
on the track were the places for the spec- 
tators to gather. There were two races 
scheduled, but they did not fill. 

The three-cornered race between Robert 
G., Royal Blue and William L. Jr. was a 
hot one, and kept the crowd busy watching 
it. It was a neck-and-neck race from the 
word, but Robert G. had a little the longest 
windpipe for the others, and laid them on 
the shelf. 


SUMMARY. 
Stake race for $100. 


Dave Field’s b g Robert G. (Merkle)... .-- 121 
O’Bright’s rn g Royal Blue (McKinley)....2 2 2 
Mat Reck’s b g William L. Jr. (Garland). -dis 

TIME. 

4 4 } Mile. 
First heat. ......-- 394 1.13} 1.514 2.283 
Second heat ..--.-..-. _. 38} 1.14} 1.504 2.254 
Third heat .........---.: 364 «1414 :1.47 2.254 
GEORGE P, FLoypD. 
-_<;o ——_——_ 





Success of Martin Farm Horses. 


Mr. John F. Mills, the owner of Martin Farm at 
Pittstield, is spending his Thanksgiving vacation 
with his sister at Martin Farm, where @ number 
of his good horses are wintering in charge of Mr. 
Chester Cook. Mr. Mills has had the satisfaction 
the past season of seeing four of his colts show 
better than 2.30. The Mahlon gelding, Gov. 
Bodwell, now six years old, seems to be just 
getting on to his speed. He went :a mile at 
Mystic in 2.22}, last half in 1.10. He took arecord 
at the Brockton Fair of 2.294, and was prepared 


| to win his race all easy, but got frightened at the 


thousand and one kites and balloons floating over 
his head and lost the race. He will winter with 
Doble at Mystic Park and be al) ready for early 
racing another spring. 

Persie 3., by Neison’s Wilkes, driven by Jerry 
O’ Neal over his track at Lexington, showed an 
easy mile in 2.28, and was then sick and had to be 
withdrawn for the season. Thisis the mare that 
it will be remembered has always been so erratic, 
but with Mr. O’Neal she has only made one 
break this whole season. She was outof Polly J., 
by Messenger Wilkes, and her second dam was 
the dam of Bodwell. 

Easter, by Nelson, a pacer also out of Polly J., 
showed a mile at Mystic in 2.18}, a half in 1.09, a 
quarter in thirty-three seconds. She is wintering 


{ at the Pittsfield Farm with Persie B. and other 


fast ones.. Hepsebeth when out to Mystic 
showed a full mile in 2.23},.a balfin 1.13 and 
a quarter in 35} seconds. Sheis five years old 
and is by Wilkes, and her damis said to be by 
Gray Eagle. Mr. Mills is keeping this mare for 
his private driving in the city this winter, 

In breeding Mr. Mills has had a strange ex peri- 
ence the past season. He has had four foals, 
and all of them have been males. A Baron 
Wilkes, out of Lilly Mac, is a beauty, and the 
mare has been bred to Nelson's Wilkes. Orilla, 
a sister to Bodwell, has a handsome colt by Bin- 
gen. Chehalis is the sire of a likely colt out ofa 
Nelson’s Wilkes mare, while Lyre Bird has a 
good one to his credit out of Polly J. 

Mr. Mills sent his mare Juliette to Whitins- 
ville and bred her to Rubenstein, but on the 
return trip the car in. which she was being 
freighted was thrown from the track and she was 
— down and severally injured. Just how it 
will affect her future prospect as well as her 
prospective foal is yet to be determined. J uliette 
is a very fine bred mare, having been sired by 
Evolutio. 

Mr. Mills is very much encouraged over the 
showing these horses have made this year, and 
will take a little firmer grip on the breeding 
problem in the future than he has in the past, 
and he has not been at all backward, as is well 
known, in the past.—Turf, Farm and Home. 

{Mr. Mills sent a well-bred and very speedy 
mare to Alclayone (2.20}) the past seasun. She 


is by Parker Gun, one of the best-bred sons of | 
Jay Bird (2.313), and her dam was by Sunny 
Clime 3951, he by Sultan (2.24), and out of Ata- | 


Beautiful Bells (2.294). 
best mares to Bingen (2.064) the coming season. 


—EbD.] 
$< —__ 


Driving Clubs. 


The annual meeting of the League of | 
1 | Amateur Driving Clubs was held in New | | 
, | York on Tuesday, Nov. 26. 

Five of the clubs in membership with the | 
| league were represented.as follows: H. K. 
Devereux, Cleveland, O.; Harry Darlington, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; C. K. G. Billings, Chicago, 
Ill.; Horace White, Syracuse, N. Y., and T. 
L. Quimby, Boston, Mass. 

The only club not represented was the 
Columbus (O.) Driving Club. 

The old board of officers and directors 
were re-elected as follows: President, H. 
K. Devereux, Cleveland, O.; Vice Pres- 
ident, Harry Darlington, Pittsburg, Pa. ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, T. L. Quimby, Boston, 
Mass. Directors: C. K. G. Billings, Chi- 
cago Ill.; Horace White, Syracuse N. Y., 
together with the officers above named. 

The treasurer’s report was read and ap- 
proved. 

After an informal discussion of ‘matters 
pertaining to the interests and welfare of 
the League the meeting was adjourned sine 
die. 








~~? 
General Notes. 


Manager Frank Christie of Granite State 
Park, Dover, has had a number of applica- 
tions from trainers for stalls next spring. 
Dover will likely bea popular training- place 
and with good reason. 


Mr. Lawson made the selection on his 
own judgment of all the horses that he 
bought in New York last week, and judging 
by the quality of the animals that he pur- 
chased, he is an as much of an expert in 
breeding as he is in coppers. 


At the horse show held in connection 


lanta, a full sister of the renowned brood mare | | 
He will breed one of his | 


Annual Meeting of League of Amateur | 





with the Pan-American Exposition, the 
Morgans headed the light-harness division 
in point of numbers, and some excellent 
specimens of this old-fashioned breed were 
shown. In the matter of size the horses in the 
Morgan exhibit compared favorably with the 
other light-harness horses, and with their 
size most of them retained the Morgan char- 
acteristics. Some of them are deeply 
inbred in Morgan blood, and as there are a 
number of men now breeding Morgans, it 
should not be difficult to again place the 
breed in position of prominence, so far as 
the production of a type of cheerful, endur- 
ing roadsters are concerned.—Horse World. 


Through George Leavitt, Lemuel Hitch- 
cock, proprietor of Marlboro Stock Farm, 
Marlboro, Mass., has recently brought 
three highly bred fillies from W. W. Evans, 
Lexington, Ky. Two of themare yearlings, 
the other a weanling. One is a bay filly by 
Ondale (2.235); dam, Alpha H., by Alsatian ; 
second dam, Mosella (dam of Marion, 2 2.2 
Monadnock, 2.297,and the producing sire 
Syrian), by Harold. This filly has worked 
a quarter in thirty-six seconds, and 
is entered in $26,000 worth of stakes. 
The other yearling is 4 bay filly by Oak- 
land Baron (2.093); dam, Ollitippa (daw of 
Rubinstein, 2.05), by Aristos (2.272); second 
dam, the great brood mare Brownie (dam of 
two), by Daniel Lambert. Mr. Hitchcock 
bought her to breed to Bingen some time in 
the future. The weanling is a brown 
filly by San Mateo; dam, Heliotrope (dam of 
two), by Princeps; second dam, Belle (dam 
of two), by Volunteer 55. She is entered in 

28,000 worth of stakes. 


>> 
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German Peat Moss, now used most extensively 
in Europe, is imported for stable purposes by C. 
B. Barrett, Boston. Send to him at once for 
descriptive circular. 











Allen Farm 


Trotting bred brood-mares with foal by Kremlin, 2.07;, 
the sire of 20 in the list, and the fastest and gamest race 


‘horse of his day, weanlings, yearlings, two-year-olds, 
three-year-olds, fillies, colts, mares and stallions of the 








‘best trotting strains of blood, are at all times for sale 


at Allen Farm. It is a pleasure to show them to visi- 
tors, in harness on the miniature track or any way to 
suit. A mew price list will be out in December. Send 
for it now to get an early copy. 


WM. RUSSELL ALLEN, Pittstiela, Mass. 
season oF 1901 EDGEWOOD FARM season oF 190 


PEDLAR 12908 


RECORD 2.18 1-2. 


Sire of Anniellis Pedlar, 2.18 1-2; Trader, 2.25 1-4; Princess of Cedars, 2.23 1-2; Co! 
Cash, p, 2.17 1-2; Oudray, p, 2.16 1-2; Elspeth, p, trial 2.12 1-2. 


$50 with usual return. 
JOHN H. QUINN, Supt., EDGEWOOD FARM, North Grafton, Worcester Co., Mass. 
3933999993339939993999 


«FORBES FAR‘I1.... 


The Champion Stallion Trotter of 
---1898 and 1899... 


BINGEN, 2.06: 


Sire of Admiral Dewey, 3, 2.14 es, Bingen, Jr., 2.13 3-4, 
and the phenomenal two-year-old, Todd. 


Book Now Open. TERMS FOR 1902, $200. 


A limited number of outside mares will be accepted. Apply early 
as his book is fast filling up. 

















Fee for stallion service due when mare is served. 


«J. P. HALL, Ponkapog, Mass 
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GENUINE TRICARD'S RESTORER 


Reconstitutes the hair with its natura! colour. causes the scar to disappear, restores strength and flexibility to the mus’ I 
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